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Ecypr axp ExcLanp.—The Government has not been 
very happy in its first attempt to act vigorously in Egypt. 
‘The suspension of the Sinking Fund has occasioned an 
outcry against us not only in Paris but in all the great Con- 
tinental capitals ; and it must be admitted that there is some 
excuse for the dissatisfaction which has been expressed. That 
the ordinary revenue of Egypt does not suffice for the 
ordinary expenditure everybody admits ; and the suspension 
of the Sinking Fund, if it had been effected in consequence 
of an understanding with the Powers, would probably have 
been as good a way of meeting the difficulty as any that 
could have been suggested. But to act in direct violation of 
an international agreement—that was certainly a pretty 
“strong” measure ; and it scems all the more remarkable 
shen we remember how vehemently Mr. Gladstone used to 
denounce his predecessors for their supposed disregard of 
the European Concert. Now that the step has been taken, 
however, it is to be hoped that the decree which has given so 
much offence will not be withdrawn ; for any fresh indications 
* of hesitancy on our part would make it almost impossible for 
us either to protect our own interests in Egypt or to do 
justice to the Egyptian people. There does not seem to be 
the slightest danger that Europe will scriously try to inter- 
fore with us, if we show that we have a clear and consistent 
policy. Even the bondholders grumble against us only 
because we have prevented the revival of material pro- 
sperity in the Delta ; and both they and their Governments 
(the French Government alone excepted) would welcome 
any sign that we had really begun to recognise the full extent 
of our responsibilitics. 
ge ees 
Brrrish AND ForriGN Navies. It would be rash to 
assert that there is no justification for the cry of alarm raised 
by the Pall Mall Gazette; and that the British Navy, as at 
present existing, is the best Navy which is reasonably possible. 
But, while deprecating optimism, it may be worth while to 
show why the public should not rush into the opposite 
extreme of panic. In the first place there is nothing new 
about these alarmist theories. Elderly people, who choose to 
ransack their memories, will confess that the Admiralty has 
always (in the opinion of critics out of office) been the most 
inefficient and badly-managed branch of the public service. 
Secondly, it will be observed that Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
speaks with the authority conferred by practical experience, 
does not venture to say that these panicky fears are based on 
any solid substratum of fact—he merely advises the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee to investigate the matter. 
1f the Government should accept his proposal, the result will 
almost certainly be that by the time the Committee presents 
its Report the public will have transferred its enthusiasm to 
some other topic. It does not follow, however, that, because 
the bulk of the people necessarily know little of, and ordi- 
narily care little for, the intricacies of naval administration, 
the matter should not be investigated as closely as possible. 
The results of such investigation would almost certainly 
show that naval efficiency is chiefly a question of money, that 
is, of taxation. If we taxpayers choose to submit to a heavy 
additional load of taxation (which practically means an 
enlargement of the income-tax), we can undoubtedly have a 
bigger and more efficient navy, we can fortify some of our 
leading commercial harbours, we can place our coaling- 
stations abroad in a state of defence. Either Lord North- 
brook or Mr. W. H. Smith will cheerfully do all this for us, 
provided we agree to pay the bill. Then comes thequestion : 
Is it worth while? Taxation is already very heavy, and most 
of it is for warlike purposes, past, present, and prospective. 
To attain the degree of impregnablity which would satisfy 
some of these alarmist gentlemen would imply an income- 
tax of about half-a-crown in the pound. By all means let us 
have reasonable security, but let us, as did our forefathers, 
trust something to the chapter of accidents. After all, the 
nations against whom we are asked to raise these tremendous 
bulwarks of defence are something better than a mere pack of 
wolves, howling for the blood of an Englishman. The so- 
calléd barbarians of the ancient world might reasonably 
desire the fall of Rome because the Roman power was 
despotic and subversive of local patriotism; but no such 
jealousy necd be aroused by the British Empire, whose wide 
territories are freely open to men of every nation under 
heaven, Let us habitually strive to treat foreign Powers 
with the same justice and consideration which we wish to be 
shown to ourselves. We shall then have a better defence 
than can be afforded by an inordinate multiplication, of the 
instruments of war. 
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Bisors ANd Deaxs.—The Bishops of those newly- 
created Sees which are without Deans and Chapters will not 
miss these luxuries as they watch the dispute between their 
Right Rev. brother of Chester and Dean Howson. The 
excessive authority which Deans enjoy in their cathedrals was 
committed to them after the overthrow of the Stuarts for the 
express purpose of weakening the Episcopacy. The Dean, 
who, according to the arrangements of the carly Church, 
was to be nothing more than the Bishop's chief adjutant in 
the Diocese—in fact, the primitive Deans were archdeacous— 


was by the new system made the Bishop's overseer. The 
authors of what Cardinal Grandison in “Lothair ” drily 
calls a “ Parliamentary religion ” thought that every Govern- 
ment should have an Opposition, and they assuredly hit 
upon a happy idea when they so ordered matters that a 
Bishop should not be master in his own cathedral, but 
should live subject to the good pleasure ofa subordinate from 
whom he was canonically entitled to claim obedience. — This 
beautiful confusion has kept strife burning in every Diocese 
for two centuries ; but- Churchmen ‘have grown rather tired 
of it, and Dean Howson will not find many sympathisers in 
his attempt to dictate to his Bishop on a matter of ritualistic 
observance. Leaving the pros and cons of the Eastward 
Position out of account, there is something absurd in a Dean 
setting himself up to tell his Diocesan how the latter should 
stand at the altar; and it was to be expected that a prelate 
of Bishop Stubbs’s calibre would promptly resent this inter- 
ference by telling the Dean to mind his own business. Dr. 
Howson is a well-meaning clergyman, but he does not 
always sustain the reputation which he won as co-author 
with the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare of the “ Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul.” There is a story of his having preached a 
University sermon at Cambridge in the hearing of the late 
Bishop Wilberforce. At the conclusion of the sermon the 
Bishop remained pensive fora moment, and then muttered : 
“ What a clever fellow Conybeare must be!” 
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RepistTRBurios.——During the last two months we have 
been constantly assured by the Conservatives that Enfranchise- 
ment and Redistribution ought to be dealt with in the same 
Bill, and by the Liberals that they ought to be settled in 
separate measures. Have we not heard about cnough 
regarding this particular aspect of the controversy? No one 
seems able to throw any fresh light on the subject, and 
probably everybody who takes the faintest interest in politics 
has already formed an opinion in favour of one side or the 
other. After all, there is a far more important question—on 
what principle ought the redistribution of seats to be effected $ 
If the two parties could come toan understanding about this, 
the method of procedure would cause no difficulty ; yet, 
oddly enough, neither the Liberal nor the Conservative 
leaders appear to be disposed to grapple with the problem. 
In submitting the Franchise Bill to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Gladstone expounded some of the general principles 
which ought in his opinion to regulate Redistribution ; but 
he has not returned to the subject, nor have any of his col- 
Icagues in the Cabinet discussed it. As for Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, they content themselves with 
producing a few statistics which indicate the importance ofan 
adequate representation of political parties in the counties. 
One politician—a prominent Conservative in Liverpool—was 
bold ‘enough to write to the Zzmes lately, expressing his con- 
viction that the only true solution is to be found in equal 
electoral districts. There is a good deal to be said for this 
view, since each party will always be tempted to manipulate 
the constituencies for its own benefit unless the distribution 
of seats is determined by a definite principle. At any rate, 
the proposal is worthy of serious discussion ; and our leading 
statesmen would do excellent service if they would carefully 
present the arguments for and against it instead of perpetually 
trotting out commonplaces of which even ardent party 
politicians are beginning to be heartily tired. 
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CHOLERA AND THE SUEZ CANAL. Some interesting per- 
sonal experiences on this subject will be found on page 
334. It is noteworthy that the strange superstitions 
Which are rife in some parts of Italy show that the popu- 
lar mind there is little more enlightened concerning the 
phenomena of epidemic disease than it was in 1832. Worse 
still, perhaps, there are upon the Continent numbers of 
people far above the ran of peasants or day-labourers, who 
would laugh at the hidcous absurdity of doctors going 
about disseminating “cholera powder,” but who never- 
theless are firm believers in the old-fashioned quarantine 
doctrines, and who also seem to hold that the Suez 
Canal is a tube through which England (regardless of 
everything except commercial gain) pours choleraic infec- 
tion into Europe from her Indian possessions. A few 
observations on each of these points may not be out of place. 
Confidence in the old quarantine system should surely be 
shaken by the experience of this summer, for Spain 
and Italy, where the regulations are enforced most strictly 
have hitherto been the only two countries attacked. We 
wish that our Continental friends would be at the pains dis- 
passionately to compare the two systems. In the English 
system—if we may venture so to style it—isolation is ‘only 
resorted to in cases of disease, or (as on board ship), of close 
proximity to discase. In the Continental system, persons 
apparently healthy are herded together under most unsanitary 
conditions for many days together. If there should be any 
latent cholera in the crowd thus brought into involuntary 
contact, the average lazaretto constitutes a fine hotbed for its 
development. Then the severity of the treatment causes 
people to seck to evade it altogether, and these escapees are 
sometimes fresh from a cholera-tainted locality. There are 
some grounds for supposing that the pestilence was in this 
manner introduced into Spain. Next, with regard to the 
Suez Canal. England is guiltless of the present epidemic 
which it is pretty clearly established was brought by és 
French troop-ship from ‘Tonquin, And although it would 
at first sight sccm that Europe—especially Southern Europe 
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—must run greater risk of infection now than when vessels 
were purified by the long voyage round the Cape still, as » 
matter of fact, Italy suffered far more often from ate a 
before than after the Canal was opened. This would ca 
to show that cholera—which is practically endemic ‘i i 
Indian seaports—either breaks out on board a vessel bet; Fe 
the Canal is reached, or does not show itself at all, de: ser 
same time, if the sensitive condition of Continental stale 
can be allayed by any expedients which are in mdeaetire: 
with scientific data, and are not subversive of free eerean 
no doubt our Government would be willing to adapt Cian 


UNTRIED PRISONERS.—Some unpleasant revelations have 
been made as to the state of Irish prisons, where the lot 
of untried prisoners seems to be quite as hard as that of the 
convicted. But English gaols are not exemplary in this 
respect, and year after year the Reports of the Prison Com- 
missioners are issued without any mention being made in 
them of serious efforts to improve the condition of persons 
who are in custody awaiting trial. Meanwhile complaints 
are heard every day in the Police Courts trom men under 
remand who cannot understand why, being unconvicted, they 
should be punished by deprivation of tobacco, newspapers, Ge 
of work by which they might continue to support their 
families. Many accused persons have to go to prison simply 
because they cannot get bail. Sometimes they are innocent; 
often their offencesareslight,and should entail no heavy punish- 
ment ; yet in one case, as in the other, loss of liberty before 
trial is aggravated by quite unnecessary hardships. In 
foreign countries the treatment of untried prisoners is much 
fairer than here. A French shoemaker, tailor, or ‘eweller 
who is in prison under remand may continue to wore at his 
trade in his cell if his employer will give him orders. This is 
as it should be. There is downright cruelty in perpetuating 
the routine by which men who have received no sentence 
are compelled to live in idleness. This often renders it 
impossible that that they should raise money for their own 
defence. 


LreratisM IN SCOTLAND.——Mr. Gladstone's visit to 
Scotland has been the occasion of a very remarkable scrics 
of political demonstrations by the Scottish people. Every- 
where, even at remote village railway stations, he has been 
received with enthusiasm ; and not a word has been uttered 
in his hearing about those blunders in foreign policy which 
have so severely tried the patience of many of his English 
supporters. More than any living statesman, he has the 
perfervidum ingenium which is still supposed to be the 
characteristic of the Scotch ; and this, no doubt, accounts to 
some extent for his popularity in the North. The eagerness 
of the welcome accorded to him has been duc, however, 
rather to his opinions than to his personal qualities ; for there 
can be no doubt that Liberalism, altogether apart from Mr, 
Gladstone’s influence, is stronger in Scotland than in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. Most Scotchmen would 
probably explain this fact by pointing out that their country- 
men are, asa rule, well educated ; but that would be a true 
account of the matter only if it could be shown that no well- 
educated persons are Tories. Whatever may be the causes of 
Scotch Liberalism, it is certainly a very important “ factor” 
in the present political situation ; and by and by it is likely 
to lead to some rather striking results in Scotland itself. In 
the first place, when the question of Redistribution comes to 
be scriously considered, we may be sure that the Liberal 
party will not be indisposed to do justice to the claims of the 
Scotch to increased representation in Parliament. Again, 
Scotland will probably receive as large a measure of local 
self-government as it cares to ask for ; and it will take good 
care that the grievances of the crofters (a subject in which 
almost all Scotchmen are intensely interested) are not neg” 
lected. The system of primary education in Scotland is 
already nearly as good as it can be made; and great improve- 
mentsare being effected inthe system of secondary education. 
The Scottish Universities, however, are not so efficient as 
they might be ; and good legislation in their behalf is one of 
the rewards which Scotland expects for her loyalty to the 
Liberal chief. It is not so casy to foresee what may be the 
effect of the Liberal movement on the Established Church, 
During the last ten or fifteen years the Scottish Established 
Church has made extraordinary progress both in freedom of 
thought and in zeal for good works, and it is not impossible 
that if the question of Disestablishment were formally sub- 
mitted to the constituencies, a large majority would be found 
to favour the maintenance of the existing relations between 
Chureh and State. 

oe 

BUILDING SoclETIES.—What a pity it is that so many 
of the attempts made to benefit poor people are frustrated by 
the inherent depravity of human nature! How nice that the 
working man should have his club just like my lord at the 
Carlton or the Reform, only he is supposed to drink beer 
instead of Chateau. Margaux, to smoke a briar-root pipe 
instead of an Intimidad, and to read an “ improving ” book 
instead of the “society journal” in which his “ betters” 
‘The model working man thus enjoying his modest 
pleasures makes a pretty picture for the imagination, but 
unfortunately it is not always realised. Too often these 
working men’s clubs are institutions whose main attraction 
is that liquors can be got there after the regular “ pubs ” have 
closed, or because, under cover of a club, a good deal of 
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gambling goes on. Again, how nice for a working man 
instead of paying rent year after year till he dies or goes 
into the workhouse, to pay an annual sum, and then at the 
end of a few years be master of a house of his own! Surely. 
there cannot be a more philanthropic self-helping fristitution 
than a Building Society. But, alas! here again the Devil 
steps in to spoil a good thing. Read Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
letter in Monday’s 77es (we can personally corroborate 
what he says), and it will be found that a great many of our 
Building Societies are little better than contrivances for 
holding periodical raffles. Instead of a man getting a house 
of his own by long-continued self-denial and thrift, he hopes 
to get asum of money by what is called the “appropriation,” 
which is decided by pure chance. We hope the “ malaiscens 
of religion” by whom, according to Mr. Hardy, these con- 
cerns are patronised, will read his letter, study the subject 
and then decide whether such institutions are deserving ‘ 
encouragement, 


Lapy GUARDIANS, The idea that has been mooted of 
appointing some lady-Guardians in cach parish is a very good 
one. In London professional men and business men who 
have their offices in the City can find no time for parochial 
concerns, so that the Guardians are always chosen from 
among local tradesmen, and generally from a small ring of 
such tradesmen, A few weeks ago in one of the biggest 
metropolitan parishes 110 ratepayers met to clect 60 Vestry- 
men. This utter want of interest on the part of parishioners 
in the men who are to manage their municipal affairs can 
only tend to encourage jobbery and maladministration. 
Londoners who think that matters go on pretty smoothly in 
the different parishes should take up a suburban paper now 
and then, and they will be surprised to see how accusations 
of extravagance, nepotism, corruption, and incapacity abound 
in all reports of Vestry meetings. It does not follow that 
because these accusations are made they are always true; 
but obviously small bodies of almost irresponsible officials, 
having control over enormous sums of public moncy, and 
over a number of snug local appointments, must lic under 
strong temptations to make things pleasant for themselves, 
their kinsfolk and acquaintances. ‘The introduction of a few 
ladics among the Guardians would act as a wholesome cor- 
rective to this loose state of things. Ladies work capitally 
us inspectors, and they are mostly incorruptible. We read 
lately of a scandalous waste of suet-puddings in a certain 
workhouse. The Guardians after discussing the subject at 
two sittings dismissed it as beneath their consideration. But 
the whole nation would have heard of those suet puddings 
if one or two resolute female economists had been sitting on 
the Board ; and surely there wiil be an end to cigars and 
brandy and water at the ratepayers’ expense when lady 
Guardians overhaul the accounts. We say nothing of the 
mollifying influence which ladies might exercise over the 
debates at Vestry mectings. The most pugnacious of men 
grow silent and amazed in the presence of stout-hearted 
women declaring in the words of one of Mrs. German Reed’s 
songs : “ We can’t and we don't, and we shan’t and we won't, 
And we'll speak out our minds if we dic for it.” 


PLayERS.——So much twaddle is talked nowadays about 
the theatre, that to many people it must have been a real 
pleasure to read Mrs. Kendal's fresh and bright paper on the 
subject. Wiser words than those spoken by her have not 
been uttered for many a day about plays and players. She 
was particularly successful in indicating the tendencies 
against which theatres ought to be on their guard ; and it is 
to be hoped that some of her warnings will be taken to heart 
by managers, by actors, and by playgoers. One of the signs 
of progress to which she referred was the improved social 
position of players ; and every sensible person will agree 
with her that this is good for the profession and for the 
But is there not some danger—not that actors will 
but that their work will be over- 
as if it were as great 


public. 
be too well treated, 
estimated? Acting is often spoken of 
an art as that of the poet or the painter ; and probably 


some of Mr. Irving’s admirers would say that his achieve- 
ment in representing Hamlet is not less striking than was 
Shakespeare’s achievement in creating the character. This 
is, of course, nonsense ; and we may say with confidence 
that Mr. Irving would be eager to condemn such pretensions. 
It is true that a good actor must have some rare qualities 
both of mind and body, and that these qualities need to be 
carefully trained ; but the function of one who has merely 
to interpret the thoughts of others is on a much lower level 
than that of the artist who has to give form to his own con- 
ceptions. Recognition of this fact would help to curb the 
restless vanity which causes so many actors to be ridiculously 
greedy of applause ; and it would make the public less 
casily satisfied than they generally are at present with the 
performances of their favourites on the stage. 
oa ee an 

RespecrabLE BurGLars.—The revelations ofthe Hoston 
murder trial ought to disabuse people of their belief in that 
conventional housebreaker who still figures 1n the engravings 
of comic journals. That burly brawny ruffian ees wall 
developed calves, knee-shorts, and a knobby re pat 
possibly have existed when Dickens drew the portratt fo) 
Sikes, but he belongs now to the extinct ace? oe 
modern burglar is very much like anybody else, u ec} 
usually of the town-bred type, slightly built, sallow-com- 
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plexioned, and undersized. And he is not always “burg- 
ling.” As was the case with the notorious Mr. Peace, he 
not only ostensibly but actually follows an honest trade as well. 
Goldsmith speaks of an article of furniture which is “con- 
trived a double debt to pay, A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day.” In like manner, men of the Orrock type are respect- 
able tradesmen while the garish daylight lasts, but robbers and 
even murderers when the gas is lighted. Orrock had a seat 
in the chapel which he had marked for plunder, and, after his 
conscience was stained with the blood of poor Cole, the 
policeman, he married a member of the congregation. Alto- 
gether, the story reads like the plot of a rather improbable 
sensational novel. We need not enlarge here on the 
remarkable manner in which the criminal was run to carth 
after an interval of almost two years, but it is worth noting 
how, as in the days of Shakespeare, when “ wise men” called 
“stealing” “conveying,” so now, the malefactor does not 
murder, he “ pops a man off,” or “puts his light out ; a he: 
does not steal, he has a “job” at the chapel, he gocs there to 
“fetch some plate.” The use of thieves’ slang, by the way, 
is apparently gaining ground among respectable people. To 
“round on” a person means to betray him. A few years ago 
many decent folks would not have understood the phrase. 
But when one of the witnesses in the Hoxton case said, 
“What ! Ruck on my own pal! I wouldn't ruck for a thou- 
sand;” Mr. Justice Hawkins asked what “ ruck” meant. 
Thereupon the witness calmly replied, “Rucked means 
rounded,” thus interpreting one slang phrase by another, and 
the Court scemed perfectly satisfied with the explanation. 


“FISH-BAGGERS.” It was ina scornful accent that a sub- 
urban tradesman spoke of one of his debtors the other day 
toa County Court Judge as being “Nothing better than a 
fish-bagger.” His Honour asked whether this meant that the 
debtor stole fish? 
explained that “fish-bagger "was a contumelious term applied 
to young gentlemen who live in fashionable suburbs “ with- 
out spending a penny there beyond rent for lodgings—when 
they pay that much.” The “fish-bagger” goes to town 
every morning with an empty bag, and returns in the even- 
ing bringing a little piece of fish purchased in the City, 
which forms the sexu of his dinner. He buys his clothes, 
hats, gloves, tobacco, and even his groceries in the City. 
Suburban shopkeepers get no custom from him ; but he cuts 
up their roads with his cycling ; he hangs about their doors 
ogling their shop-girls when they come out in the cool of 
the evening ; he gives himself airs on the pavement; he 
helps to drive away good residents from the neighbourhood ; 
and he is an unmitigated nuisance. We have not heard what: 
the “fish-bagger” has to say for himself; but no doubt if 
he spends so little in the locality where he resides, it is 
because suburban tradesmen offer him too few inducements 
to deal with them. As arule, suburban shops are not well 
stocked, and the prices of all goods in them are higher than 
inthe City. There seems, however, to be a law of commer- 
cial gravitation in these times which attracts the best mer- 
chandise to acommon centre. Thanks to the extension of 
railways, tram lines, and omnibuses, the suburbs are growing 
to be mere places of residence, while the City and the West- 
Central districts are tending more and more to become one 
huge bazaar. In another twenty years the “fish-bagger” 
will perhaps not condescend to carry home his fish and have 
it cooked there. He will get it forwarded ready-fried from 
Farringdon Market to his lodgings by pneumatic dispatch 
tubes. 


Notice.—With this Number is issued an ExrRa Four- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT, entitled “ DRESS, MANNERS, AND ART IN 
THE Last CENTURY.” 
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EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


HEALTH. 
Food, Dress, the Dayelling. the School, and the Workshop. 
_ EDUCATION, 
Apparatus used in Primary, Technical, and Art Schools. 


Fresh and Sea Water Aquarium as at the Fisheries Exhibition. 


Free Library and Reading Room... ARY BANDS 


Concerts will be given in the Royal Albert Hall twice a week. 
Organ Recitals daily in the Albert Hall. Special Evening Fétes on Mondays, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, : A f 
The Gardens and Buildings are in the Evening Illuminated with Variegated 
Lamps anese Lanterns, and Electric Lights. 8, an 

OPE DAILY, from 10.0 a.m. to 10.0. p.m, Admission, One Shilling on Every 
Week Day except on Wednesdays, when it is open till 11.0 p.m., and the admission 
is 2s. 6d. Baie 

For further details see London daily papers. , ar : 

Season ‘Tickets, price £1 18., may, be obtained on application to the City Offices, 
27, Great Winchester Street, London Wall; at the Exhibition, Railway Bookstalls, 
and the Libraries. 


“THE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Street, W. Lighted 
by. Electricity.—Proprietor and Manager,, Mr. EpGar Bruce.—EVERY 
EVENING, ata quarter to Eight, the Playgiarism in twenty minutes, called SIX 
AND EIGHTPENCE. At a_quarter past Eight, a New Pay, Written by Messrs. 
Hugh Conway and Comyns Carr, entitled CALLED BAC K, adapted trom Mr. 
Hugh Conway's Nery successful story of that names eel cast see daily papers. 
New scenery and costumes. Doors open at Halt-past Seven carriages at Eleven, 
No fees. Box Office open daily from 11 to s.—Matinée of CALLED BACK 
Saturday, October 4, at 2.30. 


FR Se 
“ee VALE OF TEARS. —DORL’S LAST GREAT 


PICTURE, completed a few days before he, died, Now on VIEW at the 
DORE. GALLERY, us New Bond Street, with, CHRIST LEAVING THE 
PRASTORIUM.,” and Ris other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


pila wisi ee ead 
“AN NNO DOMINI.” By EDWIN LONG, R.A.—This 
Great Work is NOW ON VIEW, together with Commendatore CiSERI'S 
Picture of“ CHRIST BORNE TO THE TOMB,” and other Important Works, 
aTHE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. ‘Ten to six, Admission 15. 


The tradesman shook his head, and © 


GT. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 


THE eer: 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ NEW PROGRAMME. 
A STERLING SUCCESS. 
The New Songs, from beginning to end, greeted \ h rapturous applause. 
ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION of the inimital le Comedian, 
MR. G. W. MOORE, after an absence of four months. 
Performances all the year round, | 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. , ‘ . 
Day Performances every MONDAY, WinieeueS ,and SATURDAY, 
swe 


at 3 i : : 

Doors open for Day Perform an 2.30; for Night ditto at 7.30. 
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IN THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Jusr fifty years ago the French eriginecr, Thomé de Gamona, 
published the first feasible scheme for a submarine tunnel connect- 
ing France with England-—an iron tube, to be laid in sections along 
the bed of the Channel, the tube to be lined with masonry when in 
its place. Since that time there have been suggestions and plans 
innumerable for establishing submarine communication between the 
two countries, Finally, in 1874, the South-Eastern Railway 
obtained an Act to enable them to make experimental borings, and 
as the result of these, in 1881 Sir Edward Watkin announced that a 
tunnel, seven feet in diameter, could be bored in five years. The 
length would be twenty-two miles, and the cost 2,000,000/. ‘There- 
upon a Parliamentary Committee was appointed, on which the War 
Office, Admiralty, and Board of Trade were represented. The 
military authorities, however, made serious objections to the project, 
and the Government decided to oppose the Company in its application 
for powers to make the Tunnel. Accordingly the works were sus- 
pended by official order last year, and there for the present the 
matter resis. That the boring of the Tunnel is perfectly feasible 
from an engineering point of view is manifest from the portion 
which has already been done. To this portion our illustrations repre- 
sent a visit. The mouth of the shaft is situated at Dover, between 
Shakespeare’s Cliff and the Admiralty Pier. The visitors, after 
having donned a species of canvas costume, were lowered six ata 
time in a species of iron cage attached to a crane by chains. At the 
bottom of the shaft was the mouth of the boring, only seven fect in 
diameter, and in waiting were a couple of trollies, fitted with seats 
on cither side. The visitors were protected from any droppings of 
wet or ddééris by a covered hood over the trolly, in which they were 
compelled to sit in a rather confined condition with their knees 
drawn up to their head. Under foot for a great portion of the way 
was ankle deep in slush, At intervals the Tunnel was lighted by 
electric lamps sct in rude niches in the grey chalk.“ Onward as 
wrote a journalist describing the trip, ‘‘to no sound eaves 
the splashing made by the tall workmen tramping through the mud 
and the drip, drip of the water upon the hood above our heads, we 
are dragged and pushed beneath the shingle and the sand of the 
shore for a time level with the beach, and then down a quarter of a 
mile deep past low-water mark under the bed of the Channel. The 
bore has cut clean through the grey chalk in a circle as round and 
true as the inside of a wedding ring. At intervals, where it is 
feared the water may come through, the sides and rocf shave been 
packed with lead and clay, and held up with solid iron bands, 
apparently about eighteen inches wide. Sometimes, in the fitful 
flashes of light, the eye rests upon falling red rivulets, like streams 
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of blood, flowing down the damp walls. So we go on until the 
electric lamps cease altogether, and the long, awful cave is enveloped 
in a darkness which would be impenetrable but for the glimmer of 
a few tallow candles stuck into the bare walls of the cutting. Even 
a mile and more from the mouth of the shaft it is not difficult to 
breathe ; for the same machine which works the bore, pumps a 
continuous stream of fresh air into the tunnel.” 

At a distance of 2,300 yards the end was reached, and, by special 
permission of the Board of Trade, the boring machine was set in 
motion to show the method of its working. ‘The explanation at an 
end, the visitors started on their return journey. 


BUCK-SIIOOTING IN GUZERAT 


1. TuRF first thing to do is to sight the object of the chase. 

2. Walking behind a bullock-cart is a tedious business. 

3. Having dropped behind a favouring cactus-hedge, the cart 
moves on. It is just as well to have your horse anda hog-spear 
handy to catch a wounded one. 

4. At the critical moment, when the monarch cf the herd has 
received a °450 express bullet through his leg, and is “streaking” away 
over the boundless savannahs, you sometimes find that your blunder- 
ing idiot of a ghora-walla (Anglic’, groom) has lett your girths loose. 
lle prudently makes himself scarce, 

- Here are delineated the pleasures of riding through a thick 
banbul jungle, your mount a half-broken country-bred, a heavy hog- 
spear in your hand, a hat without a string, and your quarry going 
strong. 

6. But, after the chase is over, it is pleasant to get Rakmini to 
bathe your temples while you are waiting for your tiffin-basket. 

Our engravings are from sketches by Licut. F. D. Penrose, at- 
tached to 16th Bombay Native Infantry, Camp, Surat, Bombay. 


THE NEW CULLERCOATS LIFEBOAT 


CuLiercoats is a fishing village on the Northumberland Coast. 
The lifeboat which has been stationed there for sixteen years was 
thought to be rather small, according to modern ideas. Then a 
happy thought came into the minds of the Co-Operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited. Let us, they said, celebrate our twenty-first 
anniversary by presenting a new lifeboat to Cullercoats. The sug- 
gestion was adopted, and the boat, which cost 650/., was built by 
Messrs. Forrest, of Limehouse. , 

“Co-Operative ‘No. 1,” for such is her baptismal name, is thirty- 
seven feet long, with a breadth of beam of eight fect. She is 
diagonally built of mahogany, with cork lining, is fitted with lug 
masts, and is supplied with a water ballast system containing all the 
latest improvements. 

‘The proceedings which are illustrated in our engravings took 
place on Saturday, September 13th. The lifeboat, gaily painted 
and decorated with flags, was manned by the crew, and drawn by 
cight magnificent horses from the North Shields Railway Station to 
Cullerzoats. The passage of the procession was throughout the 
whole distance witnessed by cheering and enthusiastic crowds. 

The scene in Cullercoats Bay on the arrival of the lifeboat was a 
memorable one, ‘The vast amphitheatre of lofty cliffs was crowded 
with sightseers, while on the spacious beach below thousands of 
people gathered in a great mass round the lifeboat. 

Then began the ceremony of delivering and receiving the lifeboat. 
First was suing the familiar nautical hymn, ‘¢ Eternal Father, strong 
to save,” the singing being led by a choir of fisher-girls ; then the 
Vicar of Whitley read some prayers having special reference to the 
dangers of the sea, and then various appropriate speeches followed, 
during which the christening ceremony was performed by Mrs. 
Bailey. 

Immediately after the christening the boat was wheeled to the 
water's edge, many a volunteer striving to take part in the launching 
ceremony. At 3.20 P.M. ‘* Co-Operative No. 1 ” was plunged into 
the sea, and amid enthusiastic cheers her crew began to ply their 
twelve oars. She was taken some distance out to sea, and gave 
every satisfaction to her crew, as she displayed perfect steadiness 
and buoyancy. 


INDIAN IMMIGRANTS AT DEMERARA 


Since the abolition of negro servitude the difficulty of obtaining 
labour for the tropical plantations of the West Indies and the ad- 
jacent countries constitutes a problem which is by no means easy of 
solution. The negro, who while he was a slave was compelled to 
work against his will, now for the most part, except where, as in 
Harbadocs, the population is very thick, takes life easily. He pre- 
{ers to loaf about, doing just work enough to procure the bare neces- 
saries of life, and no more. Hence his place in the labour market 
is now to some extent filled by the patient, hardworking, but physi- 
cally less vigorous natives of the East Indies. Our engravings, 
which are from photographs by Norton Brothers of Demerara, re- 
present the arrival of a large body of Indian immigrants in the colony 
uf Biitish Guiana. The passage from Calcutta was made in 82 days by 
the Evora, and the immigrants consisted of 320 men, 128 women, 
18 boys, 19 girls, and § babies. The immigrants were allotted to 
plantations on the East and West Banks, and the East Coast, 
Wemerara; Aurora, Essequibo; and East Coast and Canje Creek, 
Lerbice. 

THE GERMAN AUTUMN MANCEUVRES 


Emperor WILLIAM, despite his eighty odd years, and the recent 
fatigues of the Imperial interview at Warsaw, has diligently attended 
the annual military manceuvres, which this year have been held at 
Iiisseldorf—thus beating his comparatively juvenile Chancellor, 
Trince Bismarck, who had excused himself on the plea of over- 
fatigue—the chief feature being a skeleton campaign between the 
7th and 8th Army Corps, the various regiments subsequently 
parading before the Emperor in magnificent style. Following out 
the inevitable rule which he. has ever adopted—never to neglect 
military matters—he has sat for hours on his horse patiently 
watching the defile of regiments, the thundering charges of cavalry, 
and all the mimicry of war which make up these monster manceuvres. 
On Monday he himself led past the saluting-point the King’s 
Ilussars of Bonn, of which regiment he is the chief, and also the 
Queen Augusta Regiment, of which the Empress is the nominal 
commander. Our. illustrations are from sketches by Mr. 
Stephen Lewin, who writes: ‘The first sketch represents country 
carts requisitioned for transport service leaving Diisseldorf by the 
Rhine Bridge, on Sunday evening, the 14th inst. ‘The next shows 
7th Army Corps, under General von Witzendorf, storming a pump. 
Directly after'the action on the following Tuesday, a general rush 
was made by the troops in the immediate neighbourhood to the 
village pump of Winkelheim as the day was terribly hot and dusty. 
“©eX Bad ‘Time for the Turnips’ depictsa battery ofartillery which 
had drawn up in the turnip plot of an old peasant. The troops 
naturally made great havoc amongst his crops, and he was 
lamenting bitterly to a neighbour, as the compensation paid is very 
small, 

“My last sketch depicts General Moltke watching — the 
parade. The general drove on to the ground in a dirty little 
country post carriage, drawn by two very poor-looking little ponies, 
and accompanied by two or three officers of the general stalf, He 
appeared to wish to shun all observation, but was obliged to pass the 
tribunes and then was most heartily cheered by the public, a mani- 
festation which appeared greatly to upset him. The nature of the 
ground marched over may be imagined, for where General Moltke 
halted, just outside the grand staff, was a turnip plot, and the 


ground covered by the troops was composed of fields, a little smoothed 
over just in front of the Emperor.” 


NEW RUGBY, IN TENNESSEE 


New Ruapy, in Tennessee, thirty-five hours’ rail from New York, 
through probably some of the finest scenery 1n the United States, 15 
in the heart of the beautiful wooded Cumberland plateau, about 1,500 
feet above sea-level. It is a pretty Anglo-American village settle- 
ment in the woods, now being extensively cleared and cultivated Ry 
the settlers. Grasses, vegetables, and fruits of all kinds (especially 
vines), and tobacco, and many kinds of cereals flourish, while the 
woods themselves, consisting largely of oak, walnut, hickory, maple, 
and other timber, furnish at once by the process of clearing a first 
crop of considerable money value. Founded in 18So by the joint 
exertions of Mr. Thomas Tlughes, Q.C. and late M.P., the well- 
known author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and other similar 
works, and some henevolently inclined American, gentlemen of 
Boston and New York, to supply a want then existing of an outlet 
for stagnant labour in both countries, it is only now emerging into 
full life from the infantile difficulties inevitable in such experi- 
ments. ‘The beauty of its woodland and hill and river scenery, and 
the salubrity of its climate, are now constantly attracting astream fe) 
visitors travelling down the picturesque Cincinnati Southern Railway, 
recently opened as a through route from north to south of the Unite! 
States. No visitors go without wishing to repeat their visit, and 
many stay and settle. 

The enterprising projectors have done more for the settlers than 
for themselves, for as yet they have not returned a penny of profit 
on their investment. 

A church (shown in print) with two schoolrooms on the ground- 
floor, and the church above them, an hotel called the ‘‘ Tabard Inn, 
and which is said to contain a relic of the timber which once formed 
part of that ancient hostelry in the Borough, a cottage hospital 
(happily not wanted as such, and now let to a settler), a General 
Store or Commissary on our Civil Service Supply Association plan, 
which every settler can buy a share foranominal sum, stables, a saw 
mill, and other buildings, a Post Office, and Money Order Office, a 
telephone to the railway (six miles), which puts the settlement in tele- 
graphic communication with England, and last not least, the “Hughes 
Vree Public Library,” a pretty building erected and endowed with 
6,000 volumes by the great publishing firms in America and other 
admirers of ‘*Tom” Hughes, all attest the life and energy of the 
place. Here also lives the venerable mother of ‘ Tom” herself, 
aged over cighty, and living in the pretty cottage (shown on page 
320), with her son, Mr. W. H. Hughes, and her amiable but 
motherless grand-daughter. ‘The village has its newspaper, the 
Rugheian, or Plateau Gazette, supported entirely by the settlers, and 
to which “Tom”? is a frequent contributor. Its office is shown in 
the sketch. 

No intoxicating liquors are sold or used in the place except as 
medical necessities, and the climate is such that nobody seems to 
require them. By an excellent law of Tennessee no public-house 
or drinking saloon is allowed within a radius of four miles from a 
school. 

‘An effort is now being made to supply a want much expressed by 
good American people, viz., to establish in New Rugby a real 
“€Rugby School” on the English model. Mr. Silvanus Wilkins, 
an old fellow-worker with Mr. Hughes and Charles Kingsley 
and F. D. Maurice, in former days, is now in the United States 
engaged on this work, in co-operation with some eminent American 
gentlemen, A Head Master, an old Rugby boy himself—since 
graduated at Oxford—is already found and ready, so soon as the 
school can be crected. 

Each Long Vacation, as it liberates ‘*Tom” from his duties of 
County Court Judge, finds him on his trip across the Atlantic to 
visit his aged mother, who is the centre of life of the place. Among 
the settlers are found a Boston physician of high attainments, who 
for his own health has betaken himself here, and employs himself in 
the cultivation of the vine and other fruits, some wealthy Austra- 
lians secking health, some higher class Americans on the same 
errand; an “honours” man from Cambridge, brother of the Head- 
Master of Clifton ; and many from all parts of the Old as well as the 
New Country, who help to make a very pleasant social community 
of a somewhat higher and less rough character than is usualiy the 
case with new settlements. 

As a place of resort for health, pleasure, sport, and recreation, it 
seems likely to become highly sought, and although, perhaps fortu- 
nately for the preservation of its beauty and rusticity, the process of 
clearing and cultivation may not make fortunes very rapidly, the 
gradual, but certain, though silent, increase in the value of the land 
must not less surely, as settlement progresses, make the settlers in 
this little Arcadia prosperous, and ultimately wealthy. 

Our illustrations are from sketches taken by Mr. Alfred Kimber, 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange. 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY TOUR IN JAPAN 


IF the tourist in Japan, instead of keeping to the usual beaten 
tracks of the Nagasendo and the Tokaido, is tempted to deviate 
from them from time to time, he will in many cases be amply repaid 
for his trouble. Nearly in the heart of Central Japan lies the Suwa 
Lake, by the side of which passes the first-named of the two great 
main roads of Niphon, and from it flows the Ten-riu-gawa ina 
succession of really fine rapids,.the passage of which, combined as 
it is with scenery of an unusual striking character, is more than 
well worth making. The boats used are fifty feet in length, 
perfectly flat-bottomed, and built in such a manner that they bend 
freely in the rapids; indeed, the ‘play” is so considerable as to 
interfere somewhat at first with a due appreciation of the scenery. 
Just after embarking the river bores its way through a deep granite 
gorge, which is merely a prelude toa succession of others of like 
nature (Nos, 8 and 10), but it is in the neighbourhood of Nishi- 
no-to (No. 7) that the grandest part of the scenery exists, though 
the rapids extend over a distance of some sixty, miles. 

Reaching by this means the Tokaido, a run of two days in 
jinrickshas brings the traveller to Nagoya, which is chiefly remark- 
able for being one of the largest citiesin Japan. Its castle (No. 
9) is also one of the best extant examples ot a Japanese fortress 
and, owing to its being used as the military depdt of the district is 
kept in perfect repair. The two dolphins surmounting the roof 
are of gold, and cost some 23,000/., half of which sum nearly 
became lost to the Japanese Government. For oné of them having 
been sent:to the Vienna Exhibition of 1873, was wrecked in the 
Messageries Maritimes steamer V7? on its return journey, and 
shared the fate of the Parthenon friezes. It was, however finally 
recovered and re-erected. ? 

In the most southern: portion of the Kishiu district is the 
celebrated Nachi waterfall (No. 5), said to be the highest in Japan 
‘The bottom is reached by a long flight of steps, guarded on either 
hand by large cryptomerias, and the fall, as seen through a frame- 
work of these magnificent trees, is very beautiful, though the body 
of water is not great. Its height is about 4oo feet. 

The sacred island of Itsukusima, wrongly called Miyajima in 
many books on Japan, is one of the most interesting of those in the 
Inland Sea. ‘The mythical stories of the founding of its temple are 
described at length in Sir Edward Reed’s “Japan,” but no descrip- 
tion could do justice to the quaintness and beauty of the temples 
themselves. At high tide the sea completely surrounds them. The 
tame deer wander placidly about the street, undisturbed by jinrick- 
shas or wheeled vehicles, which are unknown ugen the island. Our 
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illustrations (Nos. 2.and 4) show the Shinto, Torii—probably the 
only ones in Japan that are built in the water—and a view of the 
temple {rom the land side. < 

Nikko, which is visited by every Englishman who goes to Japan 
has been described again and again, The festivals are often of the 
most gorgeous description, and the contrast «f their brilliant colour. 
ing with the gloomy cryptomerias overhead, 's one which, once 
scen, is not easily forgotten. Q 

In the illustration No. 6 the procession is being formed at the 
great steps at the entrance of the temple. It was in commemora- 
tion of the victory of Iyeyasu over the sixty-three Daimiyos ie 
which the dynasty of the Tokugawa Tycoons was cialis ae 
Iyeyasu’s tomb (No. 1), with its magnificent bronzes, is one of the 
most revered of all the treasures at Nikko, but the traveller who is 
not versed in Japanesc history will perhaps be more struck with the 
magnificent avenues of the Cryptomeria japonica, which are abun- 
dant in the-neighbourhood of the temple themselves, and stretch in 
dark lines for miles in two or three directions from the sacred town 

Kumamoto is a district but little visited by luropeans, although 
abounding in fine scenery, with an active volcano, Asoyama, and 
several very fine waterfalls, of one of which, near Toji-no-ki, we 
give an illustration (No. 3). 

Our illustrations are from photographs taken while in Japan by 
some of the passengers on board the Afarchesa, R.T.Y.C., and are 
forwarded tu us by Mr. H. Guillemard, Eltham, Kent. 


STREET SCENES IN BUENOS AYRES 
AND 
LORD BYRON’S BOATMAN 


See page 324. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN CANADA 


Tue meeting of the British Association at Montreal has been in 
every way a success. The Canadians have done their best to receive 
their guests with cordial hospitality, and all classes have vied with 
each other in organising es and entertainments of every description. 
‘At Montreal itself the most elaborate preparations were made; a 
large sum for expenses was subscribed for by the citizens, who, 
moreover, provided private hospitality for over 300 of the members. 
‘The M‘Gill College was prepared for the actual meetings, and was 
fitted up with the necessary offices, including postal and telegraph 
facilities, writing rooms, &c. Covered ways were constructed 
between the buildings, and a large tent was erected in the grounds 
fora dining-hall. On August 27 the proceedings were opened by an 
official expression of welcome, and in the evening the opening meet- 
ing took place in the Queen’s Hall, the President tor the year, 
Lord Rayleigh, delivering his address. The substance of this has 
been fully reported and duly commented upon, so that we need do 
no more than record the expression of thanks which he addressed to 
his hosts. ‘1am confident,” he said, ‘‘that those who made up 
their mind to cross the ocean will not repent their decision, and 
that, apart altogether from scientific interests, great advantage may 
be expected from their visit. We Englishmen ought to know more 
than we do of matters relating to the Colonies, and anything which 
tends to bring the various parts of the Empire into closer contact 
can hardly be over-valued.”’ 

Chief among the numerous excursions organised for the members 
of the British Association was a trip to the capital, Quebec. 

The members left in the steamer Canada, and were enthusiasti- 
cally received on their arrival. ‘The principal entertainment was an 
“At Llome,” given at the Citadel by the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe. Our sketch depicts the Terrace, which was Drilliantly 
illuminated by Chinese lanterns, while from the cannon on the 
fortifications coloured lights and Roman candles were displayed by 
the artillerymen. The weather was unfortunately not very propi- 
tious, but thousands of people assembled on the terrace to witness 
a grand pyrotechnic display. 

The two portraits are those of Sir William Dawson, the President 
of the Royal Society of Canada,and Mr. Hugh McClennan, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. ‘These gentlemen,” writes our 
artist, Mr. T. H. Thomas, ‘‘ together with the General Secretary, 
Mr. J. G. Crawford, have been the prime movers and labourers 1n 
bringing over the British Association to Montreal.” Sir J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., C.M.G., K.B., was bora in 
Nova Scotia, studied at Edinburgh, and, returning home, devoted 
himself to the natural history of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
He accompanied Sir Charles Lyell, both in 1842 and ten years 
later, in his explorations in Nova Scotia. In 1850 he was 
appointed Superintendent of Education for Nova Scotia, and in 
1855 became Principal of the M‘Gill College, Montreal, of which 
he is now Vice-Chancellor. In 1881 he was created a Companion 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and in the following 
year was selected by the Marquis of Lorne as President of the 
Royal Society of Canada, an institution founded to aid the develop- 
ment of literary and scientific research in the Canadian Dominion. 
—Our engraving of M‘Gill College is from a photograph by Notman 
of Montreal, and those of our portraits from photographs by J. E. 
Livernois, Quebec. 


“DRESS, MANNERS, AND ART IN THE LAST 
CENTURY” 
See pages 329 ef scgy. 
“PROM POST TO FINISII” 


A New Story by Captain Hawley Smart, illustrated by John 
Charltcn and Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 337- 


Mr. GLapstrone, although nominally resting from the fatigues 
of the warfare of the Kecess, has been forced to make short speeches 
upon the situation in reply to the many addresses presented to him 
during the week. The Premier still hopes that the House of Lords 
will depart from the course into which through reckless leadership 
it has been led. Addressing the Liberals of Cupar Angus and 
their district, Mr. Gladstone said if the Franchise Bill were not 
passed next month or the month afterwards, wider issues would be 
raised, and more decisive results would have to follow upon the 
movements of this year in regard to the extension of the Franchise. 
‘The extent and the earnestness of the demonstrations in favour of 
the Premier and his policy in Scotland have exceeded anything of 
the kind before seen, and it is significant that not one of the demon- 
strations has been marred by an act of violence. The Premier's 
voice has suffered by the strain recently put upon it, but he had a 
quiet day as the guest of Sir Andrew Clark prior to the meeting in 
the City Hall, Perth, where fresh evidence was given of the national 
desire that the House of Lords should bend to the will of the people. 

Sir Srarrorp NorvrHcore’s MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN has 
come toaclose. A deputation of the National Women’s Sufirage 
Society pressed their claims for consideration once more upon the 
leader of the Opposition, but although Sir Statford Northcote de- 
clared that the whole question of the Franchise, including Femal: 
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Suffrage, would be discussed again ner: Session, he declined to 
make any motion on the subject in Parliament. Presentations and 
addresses were made at several places during the journey to New- 
castle, where Sir Stafford Northcote was enthusiastically welcomed 
The importance of Redistribution to the Conservative party w ‘ 
commented upon at the meetings at Newcastle, Sir Stafford Novth- 
cote basing his observations upon comparisons made by Mr. W. H. 
Smith, The F ranchise Bill was again the chief subject of discourse 
but in a brief reference to foreign and colonial affairs the right 
hon. gentleman asked the people to interest themselves in these 
matters as well, 

THE FRANCHISE BILL continues to be everywhere the all- 
absorbing theme of political oratory. Mr. Fawcett, M.P., speaking 
ata great Liberal demonstration at Bala last week, expressed his 
firm conviction that the people had resolved that the I'ranchise Bill 
should be passed, and although, individually, he was ia favourar 
uniting the Redistribution and Franchise measures, he advised his 
hearers to remember that in politics they had to deal with things sgt 
as they ought to be, but as they were. An important contribution 
to the discussion of the same question was made by Mr. Trevelyan. 
M.P., who looked at it from its bearing upon Irish as well as 
Liberal politics. ‘Yhe Conservatives, he contended, could not cane 
into power without the aid of the Irish party, and a dissolution now 
would almost inevitably result in a large increase of the Irish 
Nationalist party in the louse of Commons. _‘ The belief that the 
Nationalists will be able to oust a number of Irish members who 
now vote with Mr. Gladstone,” formed, he asserted, ‘¢a principal 
element in the calculations of the Conservaiive tacticians.” Mr. 
Trevelyan expressed his regret at the present conflict of Conservatives 
and Liberals, and urged that to allay the present causes for anxiety 
in Ireland the whole nation should be united in devotion to the 
State, and in pursuing towards Ireland an unswerving policy of 
justice and firmness.—Lord Houghton, presiding at a Reform mecet- 
ing at Pontefract last week, criticised Lord Salisbury’s efforts to 
secure a dissolution of Parliament, and maintained that it was quite 
outside the British Constitution that the House of Lords could at 
any time force Government to dissolve Parliament.—Mr. Rowland 
Winn and Mr. James Lowther addressed their constituents at 
Grimsby last weck, the former again maintaining that the ‘Tory 
party were in the right on the Franchise question, and Mr, Lowther 
again condemning Iree Trade principles, and asserting that Mem- 
hers of Parliament ought to be elected on the same principles as 
Poor Law Guardians.—A large Conservative meeting was held in 
Dublin this week, at which Mr. J. T. Hamilton, M.P., said that 
the present crisis had been entirely brought on by ‘‘the arrogant 
obstinacy of that self-willed dictator, Gladstone.” ; 

Tue GREAT REFORM DEMONSTRATION OF THE WEEK was held 
on Saturday at Dundee, when about 20,000 persons assembled, and 
speeches were delivered from five platforms, resolutions buing passed 
ie cs ae of the Government, and in condemnation of the Ilouse 
oO JOrds. 

Tur Facts Recentiy DISCLOSED regarding the condition of the 
Navy have caused the late First Lord of the Admiralty to appeal to 
the Government for a full and impartial inquiry into the truth of the 
matter. The sense of alarm and insecurity now long felt by the 
public has considerably increased of late, especially since it was 
shown that the French fleet is nearly as strong as our own, and that 
the French, united either with the Italian, German, or Russian, was 
very much superior. Cobden’s words as to the necessity of our ficet 
being stronger than any two Neets that could be brought against it 
recur to every one, and support the demand for inquiry which Mr. 
W. H. Smith recommends. 

THERE WAS BUT ONE DISSENTIENT to the reply to Earl Spen- 
cer, which the Limerick Corporation resolved upon last week in 
reference to the demand of the Irish Executive for the expenses of 
extra police drafted into the City during the Land League agitation. 
The Town Council decided to decline to pay the 2,000/. demanded, 
or to admit that the extra police were necessary, or tosend a depu- 
tation to the Lord Lieutenant to discuss the question, as they pro- 
nounced the claim to be founded upon oppression, illegality, and 
injustice. The Lord Lieutenant has now reduced the amount claimed, 
and will allow it to be paid in two instalments. Le states he has nu 
power to waive the charge as now made. The Corporation, how- 
ever, still refuse to make any compromise with Earl Spencer on the 
question. 

Tip NAtionanisr DEMONSTRATION announced to be held at 
Borraduff, County Kerry, last week, was proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, but the promoters, in spite of everything, managed to 
evade the constabulary, and held their meeting 2 few miles from the 
place originally fixed. At Killarney, a meeting to promote the 
arrangements for holding the regatta in the lakes was turned into an 
indignation meeting, the Government being censured for proclaim- 
ing the Borraduff mecting, The success of the regatta 1s likely to 
be marred by this unexpected clement of dissension. 

Tie SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS at Birmingham has, as usual, 
had a variety of subjects brought before it for discussion. The 
enfranchisement of leaseholders, the teaching of drawing, the means 
by which our prisons ee be made self-supporting, the testing of 
the efficiency of schools, the various methods of teaching, the repres- 
sion of crime, and_the housing of the poor, were among the ques- 
tions discussed. The most interesting papers, perhaps, have been 
those of Mr. Walter Icsant upon “* How can a love and apprecia- 
tion of Art be best developed among the masses of the people?” in 
which he showed that the Bethnal Green Museum, which was 
intended to be a great educational centre, had in reality done none 
of the things for which it was founded ; of Mr. C. G. Leland, upon 
the cultivation of the minor arts amongst young children; and of Mrs. 
Kendal, upon the “ Drama.” The modern recognition of _the 
actor’s social position, the deterioration of the drama, a 
self-advertising, and other such points, were dealt with by TS. 
Kendal. All the papers read are considered to have been above 
the average, but the members have not been quite so oe . 
at the last mecting in Birmingham. A change in the procedure anc 
modes of action of the ‘Association will, perhaps be shortly made, 
with the view of enlarging the circle of its immediate influence, 
and admitting some, who are now excluded, to ts discussions. 

Tue Toma@oraTHIC PRACTITIONERS held their annual Congress 
last week. The homceopathic treatment of infectious Lah depen- 
dent on living germs was discussed, amongst other su nECIss i 

Tie Mempers of the Iron and Steel Institute met this ver at 
Chester, when papers on the geology of Cheshire opr the a ac- 
ture of crucible cast stecl in Sheffield were yead and discussed. 

Her Majesty’s GUNBOAT; HE ‘ Wasp,” was plain we 
Monday last off the coast of Donegal. The scene Be een cen 
within forty yards of the lighthouse on Tory Island. Onty si 10" 

ave ° ler and all the officers, 
are stated to have been sav ed, the commancer @ The Mas, 
as well as the crew, some fifty in all, having perished. Cc ap 
was about to start with several Harbour wand Fishery Comms 
sioners to visit, the 


different harbours and rivers where fishery and 
navigation statistics were being collected. It4s ence eee 
if any, of the Commissioners were on board wee hire a 
dered, for the Admiralty have not yet received full par 9 
wreck. 

Mr. H. M. STANLEY gave an aileresting, qonnapl Pe ant 

“last wee is work i > Congo Valley sin 79, 3 

Street last week of his w ork in the Cong : f 
of what he considered to be the future development and com 
1 i The claims of the Portuguese to 


mercial prospects of the region. e 
sche ee . the Congo Valley were opposed, Mr. Stanley showing 


that the International African Association had acquired sovereignty 
in it, and now contemplated opening up the country to the 
commerce of all nations. 

Tur ProrosaL to po AWAY with all gaols and lunatic 
asylums in London, and use the sites for industrial dwellings, has 
been received with great approval in a good many quarters. Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens has, by this suggestion, shown one way in 
which suitable sites may be obtained to solve the Housing of the 
Poor question. 

THE QUESTION OF CELEBRATING the forthcoming centenary 
of the death of Dr. Johnson in December next has been started by 
the Mayor of Lichfield. Expressions of opinions as to whether it 
is desirable to observe it, and if so what form the observance shall 
take, have heen invited, that the celebration, if set on foot, may be 
worthy of the man it would honour in his native city. 

Tig WHOLESALE FLOWER Marker at Covent Garden is under- 
going considerable enlargement. ‘The increasing trade in flowers 
has rendered it necessary for greater facilities to be alforded. 

A REpetirion of the brilliant sunsets of last autumn is reported 
from the South Coast. 

A Rror OccurRED amongst some hop-pickers near Sandwich 
last week. The pickers, sixty or seventy in number, demanded 2d, 
more per basket than Mr. Day, their employer, was willing to pay, 
and, upon its refusal, smashed the windows and doors of his house. 
The police had to interfere to protect Mr. Day. This is, unfortu- 
nately, only one amongst many serious disturbances that have 
occurred in the same neighbourhood this year. 

Tie GREAT Depression in the Northern manufacturing iron 
trade has resulted in a request from the employers for a reduction of 
5 per cent. About half the operatives in the different North of 
England works are in favour of arbitration, and half against it, as 
well as against any reduction whatever, even if awarded by arbitra- 
tion. 

Tue oLD EnpysronE LIGHTIIOUSF, which has been re-erected 
on the Hoe since its presentation by the ‘Trinity Corporation to 
Plymouth, was formally dedicated this week. 

Tun New Bur.prxc of the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific 
Institute, in Bream’s Bnildings, Chancery Lane, is now completed, 
and provides accommodation fer 6,000 students. Morning and 
afternoon, as well as evening, classes will be held in future. The 
new lecture-hall will seat 1,200 persons. The inaugural address for 
the coming session will be delivered by Professor Tyndall. The sum 
of 6,500/. is still required to pay for the building. Donations will 
be received for this purpose by Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, 
Bankers, Lombard Street. 

Our Oprruary THIS WEEK records the deaths of Lady Mary 
Whitbread, fourth daughter of William Charles, fourth Karl of 
Albemarle, in her eighty-first year 5 of Lady Mary Smith-Barry, sister, 
of the Earl of Dunraven, in her fortieth year 5 of Mr. William Peere 
Williams-Freeman, late of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service ;_ of 
Sir William Compton Domvile, fourth and Jast surviving son of Sir 
Compton P. Domvile, first Baronet, in his sixtieth year ; of the 
youngest daughter of Sir William Domwvile the day before her 
father ; of Mr. John Gurney ° Hawkins, brother of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, and head of the firm of Messrs. Hawkins and Lindsell, 
of Hitchin, in his sixty-fifth year ; of Mr. Thomas Wyatt Gunning, 
barrister-at-law, and reporter of Chancery cases, who had nearly 
completed his forty-ninth year as a barrister ; of Captain Patrick 
O’Brien, for ten years Queen’s Messenger between Ancona and 
Rome; of Mr. James Motteram, Q.C., Judge of the Birmingham 
District County Courts, who is said to have greatly assisted Mr. 
Chamberlain in drawing up the Bankruptcy Bill, in his sixty-eighth 
year ; of John Musgrave Waite, the fencing master, on the day 
arranged for opening his school after the Long Vacation, at the age 
of sixty-four; of Mr. Thomas Cope, J.P., head of the firm of 
tobacco manufacturers bearing his name, whose factory was 
described by the late Charles Dickens and Miss Emily Faithfull, it 
being the first where female labour was introduced in cigar 
making ; of the Rev. John Allen Giles, D.C.L. 3 of Mr. Richard 
Charles Rowe, M.A., suddenly ; and of the Hon. Gilbert Henry 
Chandos Leigh, M.P., in_ his thirty-fourth year. Some account 
of this latter gentleman’s death will be found under the head of 
“ Scraps.” 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 


FrRoM SEPTEMBER 18 TO SEPTEMBER 24 (INCLUSIVE). 
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EXPLANATION. ——The thick liue shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. ‘Lhe fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 


occurred, ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


ReMARKS.——During the early part of the past week fine warm weather was 
experienced very generally, but subsequently less settled conditions prevailed. 
Between ‘Thursday (28th inst.) and Saturday (zoth inst.) the weather over our 
islands was influenced by an anti-cyclone, which travelled across the country in 
an easterly direction, producing north-easterly winds over the southern and 
and southerly breezes over the northern portions of the United Kingdom, with 
variable airs or calms elsewhere. With the exception of some local fogs or mists, 

dabout this time was very fine and warm generally. 


the weather experience } 
Aurora was seen, and a little rain fell at our extreme western and northern dis- 
tricts. As the anti-cyclone moved away eastwards, pressure over our islands 
began to give way, and as this was followed by the approach of a series of 
depressions to our north-western coasts, the fall of the barometer became 
gcecelerated, and pressure continued in a very unsteady condition during the 
remainder of the week. Elsewhere over Western Furope barometrical readings 
continued relatively high, so that rather steep gradients for southerly and 

occasionally blowing with 


westerly winds were formed over our islands, these © ns 

the force of a gale at our western and northern stations. The weather now 
became much cooler, and, with the exception of the south-eastern and eastern 
parts of England, showery and squally. ‘Femperature, although much lower 
than last week, has been, on the whole, rather high tor the time of year. The 
barometer was highest (30°38 inches) on Thursday (sth inst.) ; lowest (29°09 
inches) on Sunday (21st inst.) and Monday (zand inst.) ; range, 069 inches. 
‘Temperature was highest (72°) on Saturday (goth inst.) ; lowest (47°) on Tuesday 
(23rd inst.); range, 25°. Rain fell on two days. ‘Total amount, 0.09 inches. 
Greatest fail on any one day, o’os inches, on Monday (22nd inst.) 


* whooping-cough (a decline of 5), 


Herr Makart, the well-known Austrian artist, is rapidly 
recovering from his late severe illness, and will soon be able to 
resume work. 


Penny Savincs BANKS have been 
and the natives take kindly to the scheme, 
generally a saving race. 


FAtseE Hair IS EXPECTED TO GO UP IN Price should the war 
between France and China prove long and serious. Most of the 
artificial Jocks now imported come from China. 


A Gass Coaci is being built for Emperor William, so that he 
may attend manceuvres, parades, and other public ceremonies in bad 
weather without being exposed to cold and wet. 

Tire BrrrtsH Museum has acquired the skeleton of the whale 
lately caught in Goole Docks, as the creature belonged to a very 
rare kind. The whale was half-grown, and was 32% feet long, 
weighing 9 tons. 

THe First CREMATION OF A PRIEST has just taken place at 
Milan. The deceased—an Italian Roman Catholic—was so deter- 
mined to carry out his opinion that cremation was not irreligious 
that he cut off his heirs with a shilling if they refused to fullil his 
wish to be burnt. 

TELEGRAMS CAN NOW BE POSTED IN LETTERBOXES through- 
out Germany, although the circulation is solely restricted to the 
Empire itself. The message need simply be written on ordinary 
paper, and endorsed “Telegram,” and the tariff rate can either be 
attached in postage stamps or paid by the receiver. 

A Soupiers’ INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION has been opened at 
Poona with great success. Within late years this annual display 
has afforded good opportunities for soldiers to employ their spare 
time, and the men and their wives alike have shown much versatility 
and good execution in branches of industry ranging from furniture to 
bootmaking and fancy articles. 

Tie INVERNATIONAL CONFERENCE to fix a prime meridian 
meets at Washington on Oct. Ist, and will include representatives 
from nearly every European and American country. England is 
especially anxious to sec the Greenwich meridian adopted, and it is 
mainly with a view to conciliate France on this point that she has 
decided to appear for the first time at the coming Metrical Commis- 
sion, which annually meets in Paris. 

Tue Drirish CLASSICAL DRaMA—rendered according to Gallic 
ideas. —is evidently considered by French provincials as much more 
comme il faut than the modern Parisian school. So Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt has gone on a provincial tour to play Afacheth only, 
finding that prudish country families, who stayed away in horror 
from Frou-Frou and La Dame aux Camélias, crowd to applaud 
the “Divine Shakespeare,” according to M. Jean Richepin. 

Tur CHoLerA EPIDEMIC has already cost the Continent over 
4¥% millions of money by the absence of the ordinary summer 
tourists. Switzerland is the greatest sufferer, as this year her holi- 
day harvest has been almost 72/7 owing to the dread both of in- 
fection and of quarantine. Talking of the cholera, it is being pointed 
out that the Jews in the most affected districts—Marseilles and 
‘Toulon—have generally escaped the disease altogether, although 
they inhabit some of the most crowded and unhealthy parts of the 
towns, The Jewish press accordingly ascribe this exemption to the 
dietary and hygienic regulations prescribed by the Mosaic ritual. 

Tne THeosorHicAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA just now is exciting 
renewed comment, owing to the revelations of ‘two deserters from 
the faith, who have published a correspondence alleged to have 
passed between themselves and Madame Blavatsky. If these letters 
are to be believed, Madame Blavatsky and these deserters—M. and 
Madame Coulomb—imposed on the credulous by most ingenious tric- 
kery. The so-called astral body of the Tibetan Mahatma Koot Humiis 
described as a crafty arrangement of bladders, muslin, and a mask, 
while the wonder-working shrine at Madras was no more than an 
ordinary conjuror’s cabinet. On their side the theosophists declare 
that these letters have been got up by the Coulombs in revenge for 
being expelled from the society. 

The CLOSE UF THE MOUNTAINEERING Season has been 
marked by fatal accidents on all sides. When descending the 
highest Norwegian mountain Snehatten, on the Dovrefjeld, a 
Swedish artillery captain fell down a steep slope on to a glacier, 
and broke his leg. His young nephew wandered about for twenty- 
four hours without finding: help, and when at last a relief party 
reached the spot the unfortunate officer was dead. In Switzerland 
a young British undergraduate, Mr. Henry Macinnes, from Car- 
lisle, has been killed by falling over a precipice, while a similar 
fall resulted in the death of the Hon. G. H. Chandos Leigh, on 
Big Horn Mountain, Wyoming, U.S. It is thought Mr. Leigh . 
missed his footing when following game, as he had left ten days 
previously on a hunting expedition. 

“THE ARABIAN Nicuts.”——Captain Burton, the celebrated 
traveller, has, we are given to understand, been engaged ever since 
1852, during any intervals of leisure which he could find, in making 
anew and complete translation of the famous ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights.” No complete publication of the tales exist in English. 
Most of the popular editions are taken from the French version of 
Professor Galland, which was itselfan abridgement ; Lane’s transla- 
tion (1839) was from the Cairo Arabic edition, which was itself an 
abridgement ; and Mr. John Payne’s excellent translation, in nine 
volumes, isonly privately printed. As Captain Burton hasneither agent 
nor publisher, He requests us to state that all communications be 
addressed to himsell, Trieste, Austria. He hopes to go to press 
next February, and to bring out the whole of the ten volumes during 
1885, Their price will be a guinea cach, payable on delivery. Only 
1,000 copies will be printed, nor will a cheaper edition be subse- 
quently issued. 


Lonpon Morvatity again decreased last week, and 1,315 
deaths were registered, against 1,373 during the previous seven 
days, a decline of §8, being 101 below the average, and at the rate 
of 17° per 1,000, a lower rate than that recorded in any weck 
since October, 1883. These deaths included 86 from diarrhoea 
and dysentery (a decline of 40), 2 from choleraic diarrhoea and 
cholera (the same number as the previous week), 6 from small-pox 
(a fall of 3), 18 from measles (an increase of 7), 26 from scarlet 
fever (arise of 3), 21 from diphtheria (a decrease of 1), 22 from 

1 from typhus fever, 27 from 
enteric fever (an increase of 11), and 159 from discases of the 
respiratory organs (a fall of 11, and 51 below the average). Dif- 
ferent forms of violence caused 53 deaths 3 44 were the result of 
negligence or accident, among which were 22 from fractures and 
contusions, 6 from drowning, 1 from poison, and 7 of infants under 
one year of age from suffocation. ight cases of suicide were regis- 
tered. There were 2,498 births registered, against 2,604 during 
the previous week, being 126 below the average. The mean tem- 
perature of the air was 64°8 deg., and 7°7 deg. above the average. 
The warmest day was Wednesday, when the mean was 7o'o deg., 
and exceeded the average by 12°9 deg. The duration of register. 
bright sunshine in the week was 42 hours. 
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ENGLann’s little coup ddat in Eaypr, as the fore'gn Press is 
pleased to term the Cairo Cabinct's suspension of the Sinking Fund 
for a few weeks, has raised another outburst of Anglophobia both 
in France and Germany. The Paris papers call Mr. Gladstone and 
his collcagues all sorts of names, of which ‘ brigands ” is a com- 
paratively mild specimen, and though a few—a very few—journals 
acknowledge that the step is inevitable, the great majority make it 
the occasion for a violent diatribe against England and her action 
in Egypt. Nor are the Teutonic journals any less hostile to what 
the Cologne Gasetle terms **a new specimen of Kngland’s arre- 
gancy 3” and France is assured that any action on her part will be 
warmly backed up by Germany—and if by Germany, by Austria 
and Russia as well. ~The immediate cause of the step is a delicit 
of something over 30,000/. in the Kgyptian treasury, In a letter to 
the members of the Caisse of the lublic Debt, the Council of 
Ministers announce that they are unwilling to suspend the payment 
of salaries, current administration expenses, and the tribute to the 
Porte, and consequently have determined to direct those moneys 
which are usually applicd to the redemption of the Debt to be 
handed to the Minister of Finance until October 25th. Such an 
order is undoubtedly 2 direct breach of the International agreement 
with regard to the Egyptian Debt, and the excuse that the step was 
proposed and aroused no noteworthy opposition durig the dis- 
cussions of the recent Conference has met with very scanty favour, 
Up to the time that we are writing, however, only the Trench 
Representative has formally protested ; but it is asserted that joint 
protests from France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and perhaps Ltaly 
will be pr. sented. 


Meanwhile good news is stated to have been received from 
General Gordon, who is asserted to have completely defeated the 
enemy in two battles, one on July 24th, when Emir Abou Khanga 
and his army were slaughtered, and another on August 30th, when 
Sheikh Sid, his son, and his followers were killed, and the siege 
of Khartoum was raised. These letters all come through the Mudir 
of Dongola; and, though they are generally regarded as authentic, 
it is looked upon as suspicious that they are all in Arabic, that they 
ask for such information as would be extremely useful to the enemy, 
and that they urge the despatch of Turkish troops—a measure to 
which Gordon has always been opposed. It is urged, also, that_ if 
Gordon could secure the delivery of letters in Arabic, he could also 
have forwarded despatches to his Government, or letters to his 
friends, none of whom have received any communication, 
Still, those on the spot regard the news as true, while 
it has also been ascertained that Senaar is in perfect 
security, and that the whole of the Shaggia country is now 
tranquil. The favourable news, however, has not relaxed the 
energy with which the preparations for the advance are being pushed 
forward. ‘Ihe boats and supplies are now arriving at Alexandria, 
and are being sent on to Wady LHalfa with all possible despatch, and 
Lord Wolseley and his staff without waiting for further reinforce- 
ments will proceed up the Nile to-day (Saturday), General Karle 
and Colonel Stewart have already reached Wady Ilalfa, and the 
latter will at once go on horseback to Dongola, where the Sussex 
Regiment has now arrived after a twelve days’ journey from Sarras. 
It is reported thence that the Cataracts are not difficult for handling 
boats, and an officer of Canadian experience asserts that the results 
have surpassed his expectations. The chief concentration of troops 
is, of course, at Wady Halfa and Sarras, whence the railway is being 
extended to Ambukol. ‘The Nassif Ahetr has reached Sarras a little 
injured after her perilous passage up the Second Cataract, but is now 
being repaired. From Suakim we hear that the rebels are weary of 
the constant fruitless attacks, and that they have retired. According 
to an Indian native journal, the Mahdi has written to the Ulema of 
Medina, asking him to pray on the tomb of the Prophet for the 
triumph of his cause. He declares that he never intended to raise 
his sword against the Sultan, but only to free his native land ‘‘ from 
the yoke of the Christians and their creature, Tewfk.” If successful, 
he promises to acknowledge the Sultan’s suzerainty and send tribute 
to Stamboul. 


FRANCE and Crna continue on the same unsatisfactory and 
dangerous footing. Admiral Courbet is at Matsou, where he is 
awaiting instructions from the Home Government with regard to his 
policy towards neutrals, and the arrival of the reinforcements now on 
their way to him. He is not expected to make any further ‘* demon- 
stration” fora fortnight. China is in the same undecided condition 
as ever, but is blocking her rivers in expectation of visits from the 
French Fleet. Thus, the Woosung bar has already been blocked— 
a passage being left open for neutrals. The foreign colony is evincing 
considerable anxiety as to the future, and at Shanghai there is a 
perfect panic. Amongst other complications, the destruction of the 
war junks in the Min has removed the machinery for the destruc- 
tion of the piracy which is the scourge of Chinese waters, and com- 
pels the neutral fleets to perform police functions. Indeed, every 
vessel of Admiral Dowell’s fleet is thus employed, and an increase 
of his force is rendered necessary. Letters from the Z7mes. corre- 
spondent prior to the Lombardment of the Kinpai forts testify to 
the blind arrogance of the Chinese, which may be gathered from the 
expression of one young Celestial who had been educated in the 
United States, and therefore may be looked upon as more enlight- 
ened than his fellow-countrymen. [le declared that the Chinese 
are simply holding off from French throats from lofty motives, and 
that they could blot out the French fleet to-morrow. At the same 
time, the humbler classes appear to dread a war, fearing the terrors 
of starvation and the horrors of a bombardment, They begin not 
to discriminate between French and other foreigners—a danger which 
always has to be faced by neutrals when China is at loggerheads 
with’a Western Power. When the bombardment of the forts actually 
did take place, the Commander-in-Chief, Chang Pie Lun, who had 
long asserted that all the defences were ready, and that he was 
prepared to face the French, behaved like a poltroon, and directed 
operations from a safe distance. The correspondent hignly praises 
the ‘ability, character, and courage of Admiral Courbet, who 
thoroughly carried out the work entrusted to him.” 


In FRANCE proper there is—if rumour speaks truly—a division in 
the Cabinet with regard to the future action in China, M. Jules 
Ferry and General Campenon, the Minister of War, having disagree 
respecting the convocation of the Chambers. The latter wishes to 
summon Parliament, M. Jules Ferry does not, and a warm discus- 
sion is expected at a Cabinet Council to be held to-day (Saturday). 
General Campenon will also bring forward his scheme for a French 
colonial army, which all unite in agreeing is absolutely necessary at 
present for the organisation and establishment of France's Eastern 
Empire, There is very litle other French news of interest.. Two 
Deputies, MM. Brutus Bouchet and Marius Poulet, have been con- 
Vicled of swindling, having as directors of the Zodiaque Insurance 
Company distributed fictitious dividends and certified to falsified 
accounts. In Pakis typhoid fever is again rampant, and the smells 
in the streets are stated to be overpowering—the Seine being litle 
better than an open sewer. Notwithstanding the dead season is fast 
coming to a close, and there have been two more theatrical novel- 


ties, Le Grand Mogol, an opera bouffe produced at the Gaité, the 


music written by M. Edmond Audran, and a new opera comique by 
IIervé at the Nouveautés, La Nuit aux Souffets. The much-talked- 
of Baby Show has been forbidden by the Prefect of Police on the 
advice of the Board of Iealth, on account of the manifest danger 0 
exposing young children to cold, disease, and contagion. 


The cholera epidemic in ITALY is showing signs of diminuuon, 


and the deaths at Naples on ‘Tuesday fell to 126 out of 264 
cases. The disezse, however, is still rife at Spezia, in the provinces 
of Bergamo, Cunco, Varma, and some others, while there have been 
two other cases in Rome. : : 
State, Cardinal Jacobini, has announced his intention—in the event 
of the epidemic spreading to the Eternal City—of establishing, and 
maintaining a cholera hospital in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, 
“Because in this way it will be casy for us to visit those attacked 
by the illness, and console them.” Moreover, should the epidemic 
take deep root, the Pope announces that ‘* We reserve to ourselves 
as far as possible an opportunity to dispose likewise of our Lateran 
Pontifical Palace.” In France, where the cholera has almost 
entirely disappeared, the chief Sanitary Inspector, Dr. Proust, 
attributes the mildness of the outbreak in that country to the 
adoption of ‘ Really common-sense hygienic measures, as opposed 
to restrictive, exaggerated, and excessive measures.” I 1e denounces 
the land quarantine measures in Italy and Spain as “only a means 
of spreading the epidemic.” In SPAIN the disease scems to he rife 
in the pr vinces of Alicante, Lerida, and Tarragona. lhe official 
reports, h wever, are very meagre, and treat rather of ‘* suspicious 
cases? ra her than of cholera seizures. 


In Gervany the military manceuvres, which are treated in 
another column, have come to an end, and the I¢mperor, with the 
Crown Prince, has gone to Munster. Next month a commission of 
experts on vaccin. tion will discuss the general introduction of vac- 
cination, and the best means of carrying it out. According to 
investigations by Mr. Koch, there has not been a single case of 
small-pox in the German Army since 1874, whereas 1n the French 
and Austrian Armies, where vaccination is less carefully carried 
out, there have been many. With regard to infectious discases also, 
the heads of the Berlin Schools have been ordered to report every 
case which comes to their knowledge to the Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission, An interesting Census return shows that 42°5 of the 
population of Germany are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 35°5 1n 
industries, 10 in commerce, 12 in the public service and otherwise, 
and in no calling whatever. 

Austria is full of speculation as to the ultimate result of the 
Skiernievice interviews, particularly with regard to Egyptian affairs, 
and England is pronounced to have placed herself in the wrong by 
her arbitrary financial coup a’ tat. The Emperor opened the new 
Arlberg Tunnel on Saturday, amid great popular festivities. This 
tunnel is the third largest in the world (6°8 miles), being only 
surpassed by those of Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard. It 
runs from Landeck to ludenz, has ' taken four years to 
construct, and is the first bore through the Alps in the direction 
from east to west. The Anarchist Kammerer has been quietly 
judged by a military tribunal, condemned, and hanged before the 
public were aware of his death sentence. Twenty-one further arrests 
have been announced, but the ardour of the Anarchists scems 
unchecked, as we read of burglaries committed on gunpowder and 
dynamite stores, of a mine exploding in a_ church of Wiener 
Neustadt, and of a dynamite explosion in the Vienna Town Lall. 
Troubles may again be expected in the Croatian Diet when the 
Starcevic Party, to whom were due the scandalous scenes of last 
Session, have been returned in increased numbers by the new 
elections, 


In INDIA the Afghan Boundary Commission started for Nushkion 
Monday. Large reductions in the number of followersandin ‘he trans- 
port have been made. The Expedition now comprises 30 Europeans, 
I, 100 natives, 1,300 camels, and 600 horses and mules. The passage 
of the desert begins on the 29th inst. ‘The Expedition moves for- 
ward in several relays, at sufficient intervals to allow the water-holes 
duz at the different stages to re-fill. ‘The marches are long, some- 
times twenty-five miles. —There is much discussion regarding the 
establishment of county responsibility, as to procuring civil employ- 
ment for Reserve soldiers, and it is now suggested to dispense with 
the agency of the Gosport discharge depot, and distribute the 
expired and invalided soldiers returning from India directly to 
counties in which their homes are situated. Moreover, their 
deferred pay and savings’ bank balances should be remitted to the 


_ depdt centres nearest their place of future residence, and their dis- 


charge of papers completed there. Then the soldiers returning 
home would be safe from the temptations which now beset them, 
and they will be enabled to reach their homes in a condition far 
more creditable to the Service than they do at present. It is said 
that the Commander-in Chief attaches great importance to this 
proposition. 


Amoncst MiscenuANeous Trems we still have to chronicle 
very strong feelings of dissatisfaction amongst the Liberals in 
BeLciumM at the new Clerical School law. No further disturbances, 
however, have occurred, as the authorities have taken the most 
stringent precautions against disorder, but Monday being the anni- 
versary of the Revolution of 1830, was made the pretext fora 
monster popular demonstration at Brussels. ‘he Burgomaster of 
that city has issued a proclamation declaring that it is the duty of 
all good citizens to obey the new law, but adding that the coming 
Communal elections will furnish legal weapons to combat the 
measure which endangers education.—In HOLLAND the Budget 
shows a deficit. This, which includes the loss by the eventual 
demonctisation of silver, will be covered by increased taxation 
and economy in the ordinary administration. —In Russta it has 
been decided not to re-equip the wocden war vessels, but to 
build new ironclads.—In Svatn Sejior Castelar has been too 
warmly welcome in a tour across the Basque provinces for the 
liking of the Government, which at Bilbao forbade all bands and 
speeches in his honour, A tremendous popular ovation, how- 
ever, greeted the great statesman on his arrival.—In Nuw Sourit 
Watts the supplementary financial statement declares that the 
results of the past eight months’ revenue are highly satisfactory 
and the forecast justifies the expectation of a surphis of 213,000/. at 
the end of the year. The railway loan of 5,000,000/. has reared 
the sanction of Government, and is to be placed on the London 
market early next month,—lrom Soutrn AFRICA the news is 
eminently unsatisfactory, as the ‘Transvaal authorities are evidently 
bent upon fomenting petty wars and incursions, so as to render the 
situation intolerable to the British Government, and induce it to 
cease all opposition to the eventual absorption of the disturbed 
districts by the Transvaal.—-Caxaba has been startled by the 
proposition of Jamaica to join the Canadian Union, The Govern. 
ment have replied that they could take no steps in the matter until 
the Home Government had signified its acquiescence, 
cine 


A Socirry iN Arp or Desrirure Nonies has been formed 
at Berlin, many of the German nobility being so poor that they 
cannot possibly maintain’ their social status. Many cab-drivers 
lamplighters, barbers, &c., are sti ving nobles, who found that theit 
much-prized ‘* Von ” would not bring them food and raiment, and 
this Vodslitas Society has accordingly been organised by the riches 
brethren, So, atleast, reports the Berlin correspondent of the Paris 
Figaro. , 


The Pope, ina letter to his Secretary of 


Her 


Tne QUEEN will remain in Scotland for two months longer. 
Majesty and the Princesses conunue their excursions round Halmoral, 
while the Grand Duke of Hesse goes out deerstalking, frequently 


joining the Royal party from Abergeldic. Amongst their drives the 
(Queen and the Princesses Christian, Beatrice, and Irene visited the 
Jarl of Fifeat Mar Lodge, where they had tea, and en Saturday went 
to the Lanzig Shiel, the Duchess of Albany and the Grand Duke of 
Jesse accompanying them. Previously, the Prince of Wales, with 
Prince Albert Victor and the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh anil 
their children, had visited Her Majesty, while in the evening the 
J’rince and Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Sir F. Malet, 
and the Rev. D. Macleod dined with the Queen. On Sunday [er 
Majesty and the Royal Family attended Divine Service at Balmoral, 
when the Kev. D. Macleod officiated, and Sir E, Malet dined with 
the Queen, the Grand Duke of Hesse and Princess Irene going tu 
dine with the Prince and Princess of Wales at Abergeldic. : 

‘The Prince of Wales and his son have had capital sport during 
their stay in the Highlands. One day they bagged five splenditt 
stags, anil a slag dance accordingly was held in the evening before 
Abergeldie Castle. On Monday the Prince arrived at Mar Lodge 
on a visit to Lord Fife, a large party being invited to mect him, ani 
on Tuesday the Prince and other guests were deerstalking in Glen 
Dee in bright cold weather. Next week the Prince will stay with 
Colonel Farquharson at Invercauld, and on the Toth prox. the 
Prince and Princess and their family come south for the winter. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh leave Birkhall, on Tuesday, 
for Brantingham Thorpe, to stay with Mr. Christopher Sykes, in 
order to visit Lull. They have been entertaining a few fricnds at 
irkhall, and are frequently visited by the Duchess of Albany. Ou 
returning to Eastwell they go to Chatham, on October 8th, for th: 
Duchess to christen the new jronclad Aodzey, but the Duke will not 
he able to open the large fitting-out basin in the Dockyard as 
intended, the works not being sulliciently advanced. The Duke 
will hoist his flag on board the Black Prince instead of the 
Minotaur, when taking command of the Channel Squadron for 
their next cruise.—Princess Louise has been joined in Austria by 
her husband, and the Princess and Marquis leit Saltzburg for 
Munich on Saturday.—Princess William of Prussia does not recover 
satisfactorily from her late attack of scarlet fever, but continues very 
weak, and sullers from frequent fainting fits. 


Tie Lare Brsttor or Natal is still without a successor, no 
formal application for one having been made until this week. 

Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CaNTERBURY has received a letter from 
the Church of England Council of the Diocese of Natal, express- 
ing the desire of the South «A frican Church to seek and maintain all 
identity with, and submission to, the Mother Church that is 
possible in a colony. A Committee of seventeen members of the 
Church Council of Natal have been named to confer with a 
corresponding number of members appointed by the Chureh_ of 
South Africa, as to the practicability ot reunion, the Privy Council 
having declared that the South African Church has_ separated 
“root and branch” from the Church of England, With regard 
to the new Bishop the Council suggests that he should be one 
“who holds such moderate views as will enable him frankly to 
tolerate all that are tolerated in the Church of England as by law 
established.” ‘he selection of the Bishop rests with the Arch- 
bishops of York and Canterbury, and the Bishops of Manchester, 
Worcester, Exeter, and Liverpool, or such majority of these 
prelates as may consent to act in such capacity. 

Tie PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT have not yet come to any deci- 
sion regarding the vacant Bishopric of Jerusalem. The High 
Church Party in England are now, after three years of waiting, 
pressing for a speedy appointment, but Prussia delays, being «is- 
satisfied with the efficacy of the Bishopric, and desirous of specilic 
changes in the Treaty made between Lug'and and Prussia in 1841, 
upon which the Bishopric is founded, ana which directs the appoint- 
ment of the Bishop to be made by England and Prussia alternately, 
the two States bearing the joint expenses. It will be curious to 
watch how the matter will be settled, for the Protestant Bishopric 
of Jerusalem has from the first had many attacks to sustain, ‘The 
latest. proposal is that_a gentleman holding Presbyterian Orders 
should be consecrated Bishop by the Consistory of Prussia’s State 
Church. E. 

Tue PROTESTS AGAINST TIE SPOLIATION OF THE Prora- 
GANDA, recorded at the Catholic Assembly at Amberg, were 
renewed at the Congress of Silesian Catholics which met at Breslau 
almost immediately afterwards. 

A Dispute Berween THe VICAR OF DUNGARVAN AND His 
Conai Ton has resulted in a request to the people to Boycott 
their Vicar. The congregation has divided, and the Vicar’s oppo- 
nents have held their services ina school-room, where a Presby- 
terlan minister officiated. The Boycotting notices have attracted 
the attention of the police, and a special magistrate has been sent 
to institute a prosecution against the Boycotting party. 

THe Bisnor or Novtixciam will pay a visit to the northern 
portion of his Diocese early in October. 

A Wixpow to the memory of the late Bishop Bickersteth has 
been placed in Ripon Cathedral. 

Dr. Stenns, the new Bishop of Chester, has adopted the east- 
ward position in celebrating the Holy Communion at the Cathedral, 
and a correspondence on the subject has taken place between the 
Dean and the Bishop. Dean Howson has, by the statutes of the 
Cathedral, the responsibility of regulating its services, and is anxious 
for the continuance of the Cathedial custom, as it has existed for 
over 200 years, Silenee upen his part might: possibly have been 
misconstrued, since the Dean stuns committed to certain published 
Arguments on the question, and has besides to take into account the 
duty he owes to others beyond the Cathedral and the Diocese of 
Chester. Dr. Stubbs hay replied that he shoul be sorry if he 
thought it likely that his example were to be pleaded in any way 
that would dereyate. from such authority as the statutes give the 
Peat eve those ah minister is es Ue but that, in 
Adopting the east pesiden, he is siuaply exercising wha % 
PANIOEG te he his her Lbeuy. Te Sse ae 

Tur Tistior or Sapisneny has appointed Bishop Kelly his 
Commissary for the (Qansaction ot all Diocesan business.” The 
rie ae ul ee Mbit resignation of these duties is 
' RB es AS] bore . Me vebrement ot the venerable prelate. 

Lis health has heen tabog tot scme tine past. 


Sif - 
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TUE CHAPEL oF LincoLn’s INN, although not a first-class 
specimen of English-Gothic architecture, has found admirers anor st 
the Chancery lawyers, who have lately caused it to be renovated 
They are now watching the demolition of the north end of the Cun 
cellor’s Court, which, built up as it was against the south all of 
the chapel, prevented the building being studied from all sides, ‘ 

Sr. ALBAN’S Cuurcn, HOLborn was broken into fate last 
Sunday evening by two burglars. The contents of two hhoxes ‘were 
taken, but no effort was made to remove the massive silver ernes 
from a ve and no entrance was effected to the vestry, although 
oe hae and a portion of the door showed an attempt 


Ar THE DIOCESAN SYNOD OF ARDAGH, last week, the Bishop 
advocated the establishment of a superannuation fund for the cler. ; 
who were physically unfit to continue parochial work, A ae 
service fund was also resolved upen to encourage clergy to mente in 
the diocese. The question of allocating the sum of 50 ooo/. by the 
General Synod to, the Divinity School was discussed at tyotlt the 
Ardagh and Elphin Synods, but although the maintaining of a 
proper Divinity School was not disputed the majority were in favour 
of employing the interest on the 50,000/, in increasing the incomes 
of the poorer clergy, at all events so long as the present School is 
maintained as it now is, 


Norwici Musicau FEsTivar, 
nearsals for the Norwich Festival will be held at the Royal Academy 
of Music on October 8 and 9, when Mr. Mackenzie’s new oratorio 


The London orchestral re- 


and Dr. Villiers Stanford's new LElegiac Ode will be practised. “he 
oratorio, entitled Te Rose of Sharon, is probably the first of its 
class that has ever emanated from the pen of a Scottish composer. 
ae libretto, founded mainly upon the Canticles, adopts the 
: iteral” interpretation of the oldest pastoral in cxistence, an 
interpretation foreshadowed before the Christian era in the ‘G7fa- 
govinda of the Hindoo poet Jayadeva; and more or less sup- 
ported by the authority of Adam Clarke, Jacobus, Umbreit, 
Ewald, Dr. Ginsburg, and Rénan. While ‘always _ keeping 
this reading in view, Mr. Joseph Bennett, the compiler, has taken 
considerable liberties with the sacred poem. By way of prologue, the 
contralto vocalist declaims a solo taken from Psalm Ixxviii., declaring 
the parabolical nature of the story. The scene then opens in the 
village of Sulam, and the villagers, with a pastoral chorus, go forth 
to labour in the fields. The Beloved, a tenor, is heard singing 
beneath the lattice of the Sulamite maiden, herself, of course, a 
soprano. ‘The Sulamite answers from her chamber, singing snatches 
from a vineyard song, until she at length joins the Beloved, and the 
two sing a duet, ‘‘ Come, Beloved, into the Garden of Nuts.” The 
whole of the text of this scene is taken from the Canticles. A 
beautiful intermezzo, descriptive of a spring morning on Lebanon, 
ushers in the scene of the Temptation. A woman (contralto) and 
chorus of villagers announce the approach of King Solomon, a 
baritone. The King addresses the Sulamite in the words of the 
Canticles, ‘‘ Thou art lovely, my friend, as Thirza,” and the princes 
and nobles join in praise of her beauty. But the Beloved sees 
coming danger and fices with the Sulamite, only to be brought back 
before the King. The Elder (bass) and villagers admonish the 
maiden in the words of the Psalm, ‘‘ Hearken, daughter, and con- 
sider 3°? and the Sulamite is eventually carricd off in Solomon’s 
chariot. The next scene takes place in the palace, where the 
Sulamite sings 2 solo taken from the penitential Psalm, Lover and 
friend have they put far from me.” ‘he women hail her with the 
salutation addressed by the Angel to Mary, and then follows a 
soprano solo and female chorus, in which the Sulamite, in the 
words of the Canticles, describes herself and: her Beloved. The 
contralto ina solo promises her that ‘‘ Kings’ daughters shall be 
among thine honourable women,” and a truly beautiful scene is 
finally interrupted by the arrival of an officer. Then follows the 
procession of the Ark : a fine chain of choruses, the text of which is 
chiefly taken from the Book of Psalms. An orchestral introduction 
entitled ‘ Sleep,” ushers in the incident in which the Beloved calls 
from without the chamber, the Sulamite answers from within, and 
she, after clothing herself and opening the door, finds the Beloved 
gone, and expostulates with the watchmen in the street, exactly as 
it stands in the fifth chapter of the Canticles. This, in the 
oratorio, is treated as a dream. The Sulamite awakening, 
Solomon comes to again tempt her. But she is strong, and 
triumphs, the wise King eventually dismissing her once more to her 
flocks and her Beloved. The fourth section of the work is entitled 


© Reunion.” A chorus of villagers, interrupted by solos for the 
i e Sulamite and the 


clder and a woman, announce the arrival of th 
Heloved winding their loving way together up the valley to the 
vineyards. The two sing their joyful song, the Beloved addressing 
her as ‘* Rose of Sharon,” and the Sulamite replying “* My Beloved 
is mine and I am his,” until at length a choral epilogue, borrowed 
from Revelation, admonishes the auditors that «* Blessed is he that 
readeth,” and that ‘ To him who overcometh will I give to cat of 
the Tree of Life.” It can only now be added that Mr. Bennett's 
libretto is one of the most master 


ly compilations of Bible text a 
composer has ever had the g¢ 


ood fortune to set to music, and that 
the version not only shows the compiler’s intimate sequaaienes 
with Holy Writ, but his rare dramatic power and Gey at 
effective arrangement. Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Elegzac Ode is se 
to a portion of some 1 


ines written by the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, on the occasion 


of the death of President Lincoln. 
Walt Whitman has, curiously enough, apostrophised Death in 
terms of apparently admiring approval, and i Sen ie 
certain extent, has caught the spirit of the lines. The papa n 
of the ode is the Zeit-motif indicative of death, and this, © Pore: 
is frecly used. The work, which will probably al eae bs 
hour in performance, includes a baritone solo, an attrac oP aah 
soprano (Miss Anna wane and ae Buon UF Pingus o 
whi sens with an excellent fugue. e Prince 4 
Wales Swill attend the performance of Redemption ae Osterer : 5s 
and the final concert on October 17. The leading features 


programme have already been See 

pERATIC NEWS. Her Majestys +4 ; 
ih Samuel Hayes for a season eae oe pon 
Jetober 25th. A few years ago - r, Hayes had an any seas 
ie at the econ on practically the oe ee 
now prone to agi a ee as ae toe oo lee 
ligne will of course DC & ispens vith. aoe Ee eee 
there is still a public for the melodious operas vertor 
popular forty went ago, and of the lighter fa ogee aie Ce 
some respects even lower than those which mule - : eo baa 
enterprise is of course an experiment, the me ° pace ee 
awaited with some curiosity.--Mr. J- H. Map a Se ee er ite 
London. He has engaged the French bese an Uy toee 
London season, which he hopes to hold at gee a ‘ Hagen 
talk of the production by Mr. Mapleson © F ae sa onion 
composer, M. Delibes, who has just returne 2 ae Sa a a 
in the Isle of Wight and in the Highlands 0 ‘oe ‘ae ee tea 
degger left London on Sunday last to direct the fin J 


eatre has been taken by 


Mr. Thomas’s Zsmeraida, which will be performed in German at the 
Stadttheater, Hamburg, this (Saturday) evening.—Madame Nilsson, 
contrary to report in the daily papers, has not returned to America. 
She arrived in London on Tuesday to fulfil several engagements, 
The announcement in the-New York papers that Mr. Mapleson has 
retained Madame Nilsson for opera needs confirmation, 

Crystal PALACE CONCERTS. The prospectus of the twenty- 
ninth season of Saturday Concerts, under Mr. Manns, contains the 
whole of the ten programmes to be performed before Christmas. 
The most important novelty is Berlioz’s Ze Deum, produced at 
St. Eustache in March, 1855, and dedicated to Prince Albert. The 
new symphonies by Brahms, No. 3, and Cowen, No. 4, and works 
by Rubinstein, Liszt, Smetana, and others will be given. At 
nearly every concert one of the symphonies by the great masters 
will be performed. In February the spring season will commence. 
The bi-centenaries of Handel and Bach will be duly kept, andl 
Raff's last symphony, Im Winter, and, if possible, the Symphony 
No. 4, on which Brahms is now working, are promised. ‘ 
_ Novres AND NEws. Sir George Macfarren will deliver his 
annual address to the students at the Royal Academy of Music this 
(Saturday) afternoon.—A musical festival was held at Worcester 
(U.S.) this week. “lhe chief works were Smart’s Bride of Dun- 
herron and Max Bruch’s ‘air Ellen.—M. Rubinstein has returned 
to St. Petersburg, where he will direct some Symphony Concerts. — 
The Liverpool Kisteddfod concluded last week, The performances 
of Elijah and Israel in Egypt attracted audiences of nearly 10,000 
persons each.—The once famous prima donna, Madame_Fricci, has 
definitely left the stage, and has become a teacher.—The death is 
announced of the father of Sefior Sarasate, the violin player. IIe 
was for thirty-five years conductor of a band of the Line. Owing 
to quarantine regulations Sefior Sarasate was unable to attend at the 
death-bed.—Madame Caroline Barthold, first dancer at the Berlin 
Opera, has just celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of her débu/, Not 
many dancers would have had the courage to own to the fact.— 
Mr. F. EH. Cowen has returned to town from Switzerland, and will 
next Wednesday conduct his Welsh Symphony at the Promenade 
Concerts. —It is reported that the health of Mr. Joseph Bennett 
will necessitate a somewhat prolonged sojourn abroad. — Madame 
Valleria will make her reappearance at the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Concert on Tuesday next. 


oe 


MILLS AND MILLERS 


Few trades are so monotonous as a miller’s, and yet round none 
clusters an equal amount of poetic and literary associations. Enter 
a mill, and besides the regular grinding of the big. stones, and the 
sleepy descent of the flour into the sacks prepared for its reception, 
there is absolutely nothing to call forth the miller’s attention, The 
whiteness or to-day, says Aristotle, is the same with the whiteness 
of a thousand years. The flour dropped here in a somniferous 
manner fifty or a hundred years ago, and to all appearances it will 
continue to drop in the same drowsy fashion for another five or ten 
decades. Improvements are seldom made, or at least seldom 
adopted, in windmills. Externally, the mill with its quaint timber 
framework warped with many a sun, or its irregular gables, and the 
pleasant flow of water over the great black wheel, shares the honour 
with the church of being the two most picturesque objects in many 
a parish. Windmills possess certain artistic features of their own. 
Mr. Ruskin has pointed out to us the difference letween the slowly 
moving, corpulent windmill, - and-the slim active mill with long 
narrow sails, which sweep round many times while their eminently 
respectable neighbour, the short rounded mill, laboriously creaks in 
performing its one revolution. With the water mill, on the con- 
trary (unless it be a new one built of staring red brick), are 
connected many artistic beauties —the smooth sheet of water above, 
the rush over the wheel, the whirling currents below, the willows 
and alders that line the stream by it, the ferns in the grateful drip 
of the wheel, the pigeons which settle on the thatched roofs, the 
quaint house next it, and the still more delightful garden full of boy’s 
love, rosemary, and other old-world plants—with these no water 
mill can be ugly. The steam flour mill, a monstrosity of modern 
times, we give up at once. It is sacred to commerce, but the pain- 
fully correct brick walls at once warn off poetry and art. It possesses 
no more associations than the cast-iron post which in many places has 
replaced, for the worse, the tumble-down, defaced, and mossy mile- 
stone. When wind or water mills succeeded the hand quern in 
which pre-historic tribes used to pound their wheat is lost in 
antiquity. Mills appear in Domesday Book and in the early charters 
of many abbeys as belonging most frequently to the Lord of the 
Manor. Ledges are often said to be some of the oldest monuments 
of our forefathers yet remaining in the land, but in many parishes a 
succession of windmills has occupied the same knoll for more 
centuries than it is always easy to specify. A very pretly quarrel 
took place between the Bishop and the Abbot of Abingdon con- 
cerning the mill at Cuddesdon eight centuries ago. A mill must 
always have been a valuable appendage toa village until quite 
recent days, when railways bring flour everywhere, and the colonies 
are not slow to feed the railways. Many a vicissitude among ‘‘the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet ” has their mill in most Kast Anglian 
parishes looked down upon fram its mound. As showing the com- 
parative dryness of a chalk country, the numbers of windmills 
which the tourist sees on cach side of him in Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire, on ascending the [lumber, are striking features in the view. 

Chaucer had a liking for water mills. Their artistic surroundings 
struck him as they have affected Ruysdael or Birket Foster. Llere 
is a celebrated instance :-— 

At ‘Trompington, not fer fro’ Cantebrigge, 
‘Ther’ goth a brook, and over that a brigge, 
Upon the whiche brook ther’ stout a melle. 
How greatly the modern love of details in such a picture excels the 
few words used by the older poet, expressive though those few he, 
may be exemplified in the outer and interior views which Tennyson 
gives us of a mill :-— 
From the bridge I lean’d to hear. 
The mill-dam rushing down with noise, 
And sce the minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 
On those three chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses thick with milky cones. 


How exquisitely does the Laureate’s interior suit every mill in the 
kingdom! It is the very triumph of descriptive writing. Like a 
drawing in which not a stroke is laid in at random, every dash tells, 
every line is not only needful, but also effective :— 
I loved the brimming pool that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
‘The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal sacks cn the whiten'd floor, 
"The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door | 
Made misty with the floating meal. 


Chaucer’s conception of the miller is true to the Middle Age opinion 
of that tradesman; the Laureate’s is realistic, a5 if painted by 
Rembrandt, dwelling on the depth of the shadows and strongly- 
marked features of the man— 


His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 

The slow, wise smile that round about 
His dusty forehead drily curled? 


——— 


The older poet is lacking in the sympathy of his nineteenth-century 
successor, He listens to popular clamour about the miller :— 

Wel coude he stelen corne and tollen thries, 

And yet he had a thumb of gold parde. 
This last line has a little light cast on it by a miller, who recently 
told us, smiling, ‘ They say, sir, that an honest miller has a tuft of 
Lair in the palm of his right hand!” But Chaucer's miller is also 
a drunkard, behaves in an unseemly manner, 

And swore by armes and by blood and bones. 


Nor is he of an amiable disposition ; for, complains the Reve :— 


He can well in min eye seen a stalk, 
But in his owen he cannot seen a balk. 


The miller of Trumpington is described as a jovial character :-— 


As any peacok he was proude and gay, 
Pipen he coude, and fishe, and ucttes Lete. 


Ile bore “a Shefeld thwitel” too in his hose, but even he is a thief 


Of corn and mele, 
And that a slie aud usant for to stele. 


Indeed adulteration and fraud in necessary articles of life were 
never more common than in the Middle Ages. Poets, proverb- 
mongers, and caricaturists innumerable have pilloried the miller 
and the baker, together with the wine-dealer and the publican. 
The old song of the dying miller asking his sons how much toll 
they intend to take on every bushel ground in the mill faithfully 
reflects the popular belief. The two elder sons are summarily 
rejected by their father for being too mealy-mouthed, although one 
promised to take half out of every bushel which he ground. The 
youngest son, however, quite came up to his father’s ideas of 
honesty. 

“ Pather,” said he, ‘I'm your only boy, 

For taking toli is all my joy 3 

Lefore I will a good hiring lack, 


s 


L'll take it all, and forswear the sack.” 


“ Thou art my boy!” the old man said, 

** For thou hast right well-earned thy trade 5 
This mill to thee, I give,”--he cried, 

And then he turned up his toes and deJl.* 


“Lytell Much, the miller’s son,” is a notable personage in the 
Robin Iood cycle of ballads. He kills a monk, and then 

‘The King gives Moche and Little John, 

‘I'wenty pounds in certain} 

And made them yeomen of the crown, 
which strikes us as being much on a par with Admiral Nelson, 
K.C.B.s procedure in ‘Thackeray’s ballad of ** Little Billee.” 
The Admiral makes him, it will be remembered, because lhe 
escapes being eaten by his comrades when starvation stares them 
in the face, ‘a captain of a seventy three.” Another miller’s 
son, Lihert, born at Lanteglos, in Cornwall, did more good work 
than the mythical ballad-heroes. He became Fellow of Excter 
College and Bishop of Norwich, and built the sculptured roof of 
Norwich Cathedral. 

Proverbs, as we have hinted, are severe upon the miller, being 
the popular revenge for his misdoings in old days. His mill goes 
with all winds,” says one aphorism 5 “ He can see as far into a 
millstone as most men ;” ‘* Millers take aye the best mouter [toll] 
with their own hand ;” ‘It is goud to be sure 5 toll it again, quoth 
the miller "—these are specimens reflecting upon his frauds. 
Again, “ [lis sow is always fat; while “* The miller’s cog licks its 
lips before the sack is opened.” More stern than all, as tarring 
several culprits with the same brush, is one quoted by Ray: ‘Put 
a miller, a weaver, anda tailor in a bag and shake them ; the first 
that comes out will be a thief.” ** Mills ‘and wives are aye wanting,” 
says an ungallant Scotch proverb ; while “Meikle water runs by 
that the miller wots na’ o’ ” shows that, cunning as he is, there are 
others who can overreach him. « ‘* The mill cannot grind with the 
water that is past ” is as great a truism as ‘¢ Mills cannot grin.) il 
you give them no water.” There is a savour of profanity about 
“© Mak a kirk and a mill o’t;” while the Leicestershire saying, 
“ What have I to do with Bradshaw’s windmill?” seems a polite 
way of sending a man about his business. 

The hawthorn is often planted near mills, as its timber is 
invaluable for much of the wooden machinery. Together with 
alders and willows, sedges and waterweeds, it invariably adds a 
charm of its own to the mill, brightening Summer with clouds of 
fragrant snow, and Autumn with its ruddy harvest. We have in 
this paper metaphorically broken off a spray or two of its flowers, 
and herewith present them to the artist, the angler, the poet, and 
the rambling tourist, all of whom for different but obvious reasons 
rejoice at the presence of a water-mill in the landscape. A word in 
conclusion to the scholar. If possible let him secure a windmill on 
the distant ridge that hounds the view from his study window. Thy 


constant revolution of its sails against the sky is a perpetual call tu 
M. G. W. 


diligence—ohne /Jast und ohne Kast. 


Tin Court Theatre has reopened for the autumn scason—nol 
with Mr, Bronson Howard’s Young Mrs. Winthrop, which is post- 
poncd for a more favourable time of the year, but with a revival of 
New Men and Old Acres, a comedy written by Mr. Dubourg with 
some sort of assistance from the late Mr, ‘fom Taylor, which, at the 
time of its production at the Haymarket some fifteen years since, 
was held sufficient to justify the appearance of the name of the latter 
gentleman in the playbill as joint author. Few pieces produced 
within the memory of the present generation, if we except the most 
successful comedies of Mr. Robertson, have as good a claim as this 
to be regarded as a permanent addition to the repertory of our stage. 
Although its curiningly arranged antithesis between the modern spirit 
of commercial enterprise and the pride of an old pedigree and long 
association with the land was not altogether novel, the piece, as 
plays go, is decidedly original. It is, moreover, English in tone, 
English in its types of character, ideas, and traits of manners. 
Added to this, its story is eminently an innocent and a pleasing onc, 
and is set forth with skill and with the aid of excellent dialogue. 
How great a success it achieved with Miss Ellen Terry in the part of 
Lilian Vavasour, when that judicious manager and admirable actor, 
Mr. Hare, thought fit to revive it about eight years ago, is well 
remembered. The general cast is, in the present instance, hardly so 
strong, and it is scarcely necessary to say that Miss Marion Terry, 
though she acts with taste and feeling, and also with more vivacity 
and spirit than she has ordinarily at command, cannot rival her 
distinguished sister in the part of Lilian. Nevertheless, the play is 
well acted, and put upon the stage with care, and it is not unlikely 
to stand in the way of Mr. Bronson Howard's work for a longer 
period than the management had probably expected. Mr. Clayton’s 
Liverpool man of commerce who, intent upon a purely business 
transaction, becomes involved in a romantic attachment, is a vigo- 
rous yet moderate sketch of character, which wins both the respect 
and the sympathy of the spectators. Objection may, no doubt, be 


* See Wright's ‘‘ History of Caricature,” page 135) and Bell’s ‘Songs of the 
Peasantry,” page 414. 


(Continued on page 326) 


STREET SCENES 1N BUENOS 
AYRES 


THEsE engravings are from pen-an.t-ink 
sketches by Mr. W. T. M‘Lean, 210, Calle 
Piedad, Buenos Ayres, and portray some 
of the street scenes in the cap:tal of the 
Argentine Repub.ic, a country which is 
now attracting considerable attention, not 
only for capitalists and farmers, but also 
for emigrants. 

A Vigilante is one of the city police 
who are posted at the corners of streets. 
They are a superior body of men to 
the army recruits, who, as a rule, are 
drawn from the prisons.—Milch Cows, 
with Calves Tied to Their Tails. The 
¢pgon” drives them on his rounds, 
and customers have the satisfaction of 
seeing the animals milked before their 
own eyes. This is not always a guarantee 
of pure milk, as it is reported that the 
wily ‘‘péon” has sometimes concealed an 
india-rubber bladder under his shirt, to 
which is connected a small tube of the 
same material. ‘This is passed down the 
sleeve, and with a lite manceuvring the 
article is produced which has a large sale 
at home. A Hechero is a milkman 
who conveys his milk from the country 
to town on horseback. A Sketch of a 
Street. Ladies out here when crossing 2 
sunny corner have a very taking way of 
shading their faces with their fans. ** Jones” 
is bothered by it ; he would fain see the 
pretty Portefias’ faces. — ‘* Mrs. Brown ” 
finds the streets awkward at first, but when 
she has lived a year or two out here she 
will think nothing of it. More atten- 
tion is now paid to paving, but there still 
yemain many streets similar to this. It is 
only a few years since drains were com- 
menced in the principal streets. After a 
heavy fall of rain the streets were merely 
canals, and the bridges were indispensable. 
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LORD BYRON’S BOATMAN 


“4 pew weeks ago,” writes Dr. Bikelas, 
of 4, Rue de Babylone, Paris, ‘*I was at 
Missolonghi, where I found that one of 
Lord Byron’s boatmen, John Kazis byname, 
is still alive. Although about eighty years 
of age, he is still hale, and strong enough 
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JOHN KAZIS, A GREEK BOATMAN FORMERLY EMPLOYED BY LORD BYRON 
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tc man his boat. In fact, he took me over 
to Klissova, the celebrated little islet in the 
lagunes of Missolonghi. He is proud of 
having been in his lordship's service, and 
willingly imparts his reminiscences of the 
great poet’s aquatic promenades. The 
photograph which I have’ had taken repre- 
sents John Kazis standing in his little 
boat, priarvt, as it is called at Missalonghi, 
holding the pole (staliki), by means of 
which the friaria are pushed along in the 
shallow waters of the Greek lagunes. 
No. oars or rudders are used at all; the 
boatman, erect, pushes the boat forward. 
The operation is more difficult than one 
would think, owing to the lightness of 
the priavi and the rapidity of its move- 
ments. But old Kazis manages the busi- 
ness with the greatest ease. He indulged in 


“the coquetry of putting on his best clothes 


for the occasion, although I had asked 
him to have his photograph taken in his 
ordinary dress. 

“‘Lord Byron’s name is honoured and 
remembered at Missolonghi (and through- 
out Greece), as it ought to be. His statue 
has been erected two or or three years ago 
in the centre of the Heroon, an enclosure 
where, under the shade of trees, and among 
old guns and other memorials of the 
glorious sieges of that city, are buried the 
bones of those that fell in its defence—such, 
at least, as could be gathered together after 
the Turks had been definitively expelled 
from the country.” 


—_—-———o— 


A Curtous ALKALINE LAKg exists in 
California—Mono Lake, at the foot of the 
Sierra Nevada. It isa small body of water 
in the midst of a desert valley, usually 
very calm, but subject to sudden fierce 
storms, which turn the lake into a perfect 
mass of white foam, and wreck any un- 
lucky boats crossing the water. After the 
storm the foam is blown into the desert, 
where it forms a perfect wall of soapsuds. 
Many Red Men have been drowned there, 
hecoming, according to the local saying, 
‘pickled Indians,” and the waters teem 
with singular worms, but not a fish. One 
kind of these worms—Koo-cha-bay—are 
much appreciated by the neighbouring 
Piutes, who make them into a savoury 
mess, mixed with the pine-nut. 
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MILCH COWS, WITII 


CALVES TIED TO THEIR TAILS 


“UECHERO,” OR COUNTRY MILKMAN 
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A STREET CORNER 


STREET SCENES IN BUENOS AYRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 
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taken to Mrs. John Wood and Mr. Anson as the Bunters by reason 
of ‘their rather decided tendency to high colouring ; but part of this 
objection lies in the author’s conceptions. The pure comedy, 
indeed, for which the critical yearn is not easily to be found. Mrs. 
Malaprop is, it must be confessed, a highly-coloured personage ; so 
is Mawworm ; so for that matter are Tony Lumpkin, Scrub, I-ccles, 
Lydia Languish, and Lord Dundreary. — Unquestionably, the 
audience of the Court Theatre derive much amusement from the 
efforts of these two performers. Mr. Arthur Cecil contents himself 
with the modest capabilities of the part of Vavasour, and Miss Le 
Thiere with that of his shrewdly diplomatic wie. Let_us also note 
that Mr. Reeves Smith appears as Bertie Fitzurs:, and Miss L. Kane 
as Fanny Bunter. 

Besides Mr. Howard’s Young Afrs, Winthrop, a comedy of 
American life and manners whic’) has achieved considerable success 
in the United States, Messrs, Clayton and Cecil propose to produce 
during the scason an English version, by Messrs. Clement Scott and 
B. C. Stephenson, of Ikrekmann-Chatrian’s Les Aanfsav, and a new 
and original play by HI. A. Rudall, called Yer Father's triend. 

Mr. John Chute, who, profiting by the injustice of our copyright 
laws, produced, at Iastbourne, some time since, an unauthorised 
version of Mr. ilugh Conway’s Called Back, has now brought his 
play to London by way, it would seem, of challenging comparison 
with Me Conway and Comyns Carr’s drama, now performing at 
the PRince’s Theatre. The venture, however, seems little likely 
to mect with more success than it deserves. AsTLty’s ‘Theatre, 
where Mr. Chute’s piece was brought out on Saturday evening, Is 
rather out of the range of playgocrs ; and the unauthorised Carled 
Back is by general consent a poor and feeble piece of work. 

A new farcical comedy, called 4 [Vet Day, of which we gave a 
notice when it was brought out at a mafindée, will be produced at 
the GAIETY on Monday next. The burlesque of Lrétle va Diavolo 
will form the afterpiece. 

Mr. Hermann Merivale’s burlesque parody of Messrs. Conway 
and Carr’s drama in preparation at the GAlgTY is to be entitled 
Called There and Back. 

‘The dramatic event of the week is the production at the Vaupr- 
VILE of Sarnts and Sinners, a new and original five-act comedy, by 
Mr. H. A. Jones, joint author of Zhe Silver King, on Thursday, 
unfortunately too late for notice this week. 

Miss Eastlake is to be the Ophelia of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
revival of Hamlet at the Princiss’s. Great interest is felt among 
playgoers in Mr. Barrett’s enterprise. ‘The scenery, by Messrs. 
Telbin, Beverley, Hann, and Stafford Hall, is expected to be 
remarkable, both from a picturesque and an archeological point of 
view. 

It would scem that Mrs. Langtry is to play the part of the heroine 
in aversion of M. Ohnet’s Sezge Lanine to be produced at the 
Prince’s Theatre in January. 

A murder on the racecourse at Epsom on the night after the 
Derby is one of the exciting incidents of a new ‘* sensational ” 
drama in eight tableaux, which, under the title of Zhe Sins of the 
City, is to be brought out at the SuRKEY on Monday nest. 

The task of designing the splendours of the next Christmas 
pantomime at Drury Lane has been entrusted to Mr. Altred 
‘hompson, The perennial Whittington and his Cat are to be once 
more the theme of the pantomime-writer’s introduction. 

Mr. Harrington Bailey has taken the OPERA CoMIQUE Theatre for 
six weeks, and will open, October 11th, with Mita’s First and Viee 
Versa. 

In the Ranks was performed at the ADELPI for the gooth time 
on Wednesday, and he 72s for the fifticth time at the OLYMPIC 
on Thursday. 


————-_——_—_—— 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES 

Tne three huge balloons which sailed away from the Honour- 
able Artillery Company’s grounds the other day in commemoration 
of the ascent by Lunardi just one hundred years ago from the same 
place, remind us of the fact that little has been done in these 
hundred years in the way of improvement upon that early attempt to 
navigate the air, ven Lunardi saw the advantage of contriving 
some means of guiding his unwieldy machine, for he took up with 
him two large paddles, with which he intended to row himself 
along as if he were in a boat. In the recent experiment in France 
paddles were again employed, but they were in the form of a paddle- 
wheel, or propeller, driven by electricity. 

But Lunardi’s ascent was not really the first balloon experiment in 
Britain—although it was the first in London. Nineteen days before 
Lunardi made his ascent a similar feat had been actually accom- 
plished in Edinburgh by a poor man of the name of Tytler—whose 
name has, like those of the contriver of the first electric telegraph, 
the inventor cf gas-lighting, and many other benefactors of man- 
kind, been suffered to sink into oblivion. James Tytler’s apparatus 
seems to have been of the rudest description, and to have been put 
together without any attempt at calculating the lifting power of his 
balloon. A  packing-case, holding a stove (for the balloon was on 
the Montgolfier, or hot-air principle) served him for a car; but 
‘Tytler, finding that the ballocn would not lift the combined weight, 

| determined to use the stove for giving the balloon an initial charge 
of hot air sufficient to carry him aloft, but not to carry it up with 
him. ‘he balloon did rise, and came down with a bump which 
would have astonished modern aéronauts, Lunardi afterwards 
made a successful ascent at Mdinburgh, but the honour of being the 
tirst to use a Lalloon in Britain belongs to James Tytler. 

After reading the letter of “An xpress Driver” in the Zimes 
one is apttothink that, after all, the risks of ballooning are insig- 
nificant compared to those of ordinary railway travelling, ‘This 
driver, in the course of twenty-one years’ experience, thas often 
been in danger. ‘Twice his engine has run off the rails; 
he has had one collision, and eight crank axles have 
broken under him. But the most important. part of his 
letter is that referring to the much-talked-of brake system. 
It is no sccret to those who have paid independent  atten- 
tion to this question that of the various systems in use on our 
railways there is only one which really fulfils the conditions of an 
cllicient brake as laid down long ago by the Board of Trade. This 
is known as the Westinghouse brake. Practical men have 
over and over again testified to this in letters and articles 
which from their nature have been addressed to the technical 
journals. But recent accidents have aroused public attention, 
and oidinary travellers are beginning to ask whether the 
companies are doing their best in this matter, to ensure the 
salety of their clients. As an outcome of this interest in the 
subject we have this letter of an express driver addressed to 
the leading journal. He says ** I have worked four brakes. Three 
of them failed more than once or did not prevent accidents. The 
fourth is the Westinghouse ; it never fails; it has saved my life or 
limbs five times, and I say that it is the best. Have that system on 
all trains, that is what we drivers want ; and it stands to se 
we know to be best for our Safety is best for the safety of passengers, 
no matter what chairmen may tell gentlemen at mectings.” ‘Itis 
said that the friends of those injured and killed ina recent railway 
accident are about to bring a test action against the company 
concerned, for negligence in not fitting with efficient brake power the 
train to which the disaster occurred. This, perhaps, would be the best 
way of bringing the disputed question to a settlement. 

As the dark days come upon us we naturally expect to hear of 
ficsh experiments with luminous paint, of which so much has I:een 


anticipated. Terhaps the most practical application of this curious 
compound is that which has recently arrested the attention of 
military engineers. A tape—like that used for Venetian blinds 
—is coated with the paint, and used in the following manner. Let 
it be supposed that it is desired to throw up earthworks in front of 
an enemy’s position, but that the work is impossible during daylight 
for fear of artillery fire. An engineer is sent out with a reel of the 
tape, which he proceeds to unroll and peg to the ground, thus 
marking out the site of the trenches to be afterwards cut. When 
night comes the tape shines out as a Iuminous track, and forms a 
guide to the diggers, who can now work without fear under the cover 


of darkness. It is probable that luminous tape will presently form 


part of the necessary equipment of an army in the field. : 
is well known in 


Mr. W. E, Irish, of Sunderland, whose name 1 vn 
the telephonic world, has recently patentec “a system of receiving 
and recording articulated speech and other sounds transmitted tele- 
graphically, telephonically, and otherwise by means of electricity. 
We have at present no details of the mechanism by which this result 
is accomplished, but the instrument is described as a box-like arrange- 
ment, which can be attached to any telephone. A sign for each 
sound—which can afterwards be readily translated—is recorded upon 
a reel of paper, as in the Morse printing machine, as the operator 
speaks into the instrument. ‘The phonograph of Ldison promised 
much the same result, and the public were to be favoured with 
lasting records of the efforts of our most gifted vocalists on slips of 
tinfoil which could be put into a machine and roused into song at the 
will of the possessor. We need hardly say that these dreams have 
never been realised. We may hope that the new invention will be 
more successful. It would be rash to assert that the task of making 
sounds self-recording are impossible when we consider what marvels 
have already been accomplished in telephonic communication. If 
Mr. Irish has solved the problem, writers will be able to dispense 
with their pens, for the vibrations of the voice will write their own 
shorthand. 

‘Lhose who constantly use the ordinary rubber tubing for lamps 
or stoves know to their cost’ how after a time the material begins to 
smell strongly of gas. This is due, not to ordinary leakage, but 
to the persistent manner in which the gas finds its way through the 
pores of the indiarubber. Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, after much 
experiment, has succeeded in curing the defect. His tubing 
is formed of two layers of rubber separated by a wall of tin- 
foil. This simple expedient renders the tubing perfectly gas-tight. 
All kinds of ingenious contrivances have been brought forward at 
different times for the detection of fire-damp in mines, but most 
of them have been of a very complicated nature. The last of the 
serics, however, is so simple, that it secms astonishing that no one 
thought of it before. A child’s india-rubber ball with a hole in it is 
squeezed flat in the hand and held in the place suspected of fire- 
damp while released, and allowed to suck ina sample of the air. 
The ball is now directed towards a safety lamp, and again squeezed, 
when the tell-tale blue flame will show if it contains an inflammable 
vapour, 

Experiments as to the best form of luminant for lighthouse 
purposes have lately been conducted by the Trinity House autho- 
tities at the South Foreland, and these experiments are to be 
continued during the ensuing month, when seasonable fogs are to be 
expected. The South Foreland was the first lighthouse on our coast 
to adop: the electric light. which was produced by cumbrous dynamo 
machines which were invented long before the advent of the compact 
“Gramme” and its many followers.” It has long been suspected that 
the clectric light is not so serviceable in hazy weather as oil or fat, 
and the reports which are now invited from the various trading 
vessels and mail packets navigating the Channel will help in settling 


the question, T. C. H. 
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Tur Turr.— The Newmarket Mecting this week, called bya 
figure of speech the “ lirst October,” has been pleasant enough in 
the cool air on the Ieath, and has produced some interesting though 
not very exciting racing. On the Tuesday in the Great Foal Stakes, 
the Duke of Westminster's Cambusmore, one of the starters in the 
St. Leger, turned the tables on Lord Bradford’s Limelight, though 
he was only fourth favourite in a field of eight. This running was 
confirmed to an ounce on the following day when Cambusmore agein 
beat the filly by exactly the same distance—a length and a half—in 
a field of seven. Curiously enough, Damietta was third on both 
occasions. In the Hopeful Stakes for Two-Year-Olds Rosy Mora, 
the favourite, was defeated by the improved Loncly, Match Girl 
running third. There was special interest in the race for the Triennial 
on Tuesday, as Highland Chief, who had been made first favourite 
for the Cesarewitch, and then completely ousted from his station 
was to start for it. ‘here were only three other competitors, and 
as each was backed in the market, the Chief started at evens. : He 
won the race without being extended ; but strangely enough was 
knocked about almost like a shuttlecock in the market for the 
big handicap, nobody seeming able to determine whether his 
victory in the Triennial really improved his Cesarewitch prospects 
If he can stand the full preparation necessary for his long 
race, a four-year-old with his antecedents, and with only Sst. on his 


back, ought certainly to have more than a good chance, At the 
time of writing his market price is irom 20 to 25 tor. On the 


Wednesday Archer, after failing twice to win on ‘* Mr. Manton’s ” 
animals, landed Ienergy for the Great Fastern Handicap after 
starting at 2 to rina ficld of nine. By the way, ‘Mr. Manton ” 
(the Duchess of Montrose) is said to have determined very shortly 
to scll all his horses in training. Certainly of late bad luck has 
attended the stable. —Archiduc is still first favourite for the Cesare- 
witch, and is also strongly fancied for the Cambridgeshire, ; for 
which latter, however, Sandiway remains at the head of the market 
quotations. —The Dean of Manchester has taken advantage of the 
recent meeting at that city, and delivered a strong homily on the 
serious evil of betting. 

AQuatics.——Explanations of Tanlan’s defeat. by Beach in 
Aastralia continue to follow one another across the Atlantic, and it 
scems almost hopeless to arrive at any conclusion—a state of: lairs 
which will help to still further lower interest in professional oie, 
It is evident, however, that Hanlan’s partisans both here and in 
America laugh at the very idea of Beach being the better man.—The 
Thames and the London Rowing Clubs brought off their regattas 
last Saturday, and with these practically closes the amateur rowing 
season which can hardly be said to have been an interesting one, ; ot 
suggestive of a large supply of ‘coming ” oarsmen, i 

Po.o.—Monmouthshire has been one of the nurseries of polo 
and the County Club is one of the oldest established in the U niteel 
Kingdom. The recent contest for the Cup it gives annually, open 
to all regimental teams and civilian clubs registered at Iurlingham 
may be said to close the season. On this occasion the Gloicesters 
shire Club was the only one which opposed the donors at Aber- 
gavenny, when a splendidly-contested game resulted in the victory 
of the visitors by one goal. 

Lacrosse.—-The winter season of this game is likely to he a 
spirited’ one, and there are evidences all round that the pastime is 
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firmly establishing itself. The London Club is to be credited with 
always being ready to further its interests by giving fatherly counsel 
to new local clubs in the South, and giving them tuition by sending 
teams to play them. The North v. South Match, which failed to 
come off last year, is likely to be played somewhere northward on 
the ist of November. 


» (GOLF. The Royal and Ancient Club Mecting has been held 
on the St. Andrew’s Links in Scotland, in splendid weather, and ia 
presence of a large assemblage each day. Among many excellent 
matches may be mentioned those in which the Lord President and 
Mr. Kermack beat Mr. Inglis and Mr. F. B. Anderson by two and 
one to play ; Mr. Logan White and Tom Morris beat Mr. J. Cun- 
ningham and Captain Chalmers by three and two to play; and 
Mr. LI. [utchinson lost a round to ‘Tom Morris by two holes. 


IIUNTING. Cub-hunting is now being carried on vigorously 
in all directions, and the supply of young foxes is evidently satisfac- 
tory.--The sale ofthe Belhus hunters has long been an event of 
interest, and its recurrence last weck attracted a large gathering to 
the seat of Sir T. B. Lennard, near Grays, in Essex. The horse- 
loving baronct evidently carries out his hobby of collecting, summer- 
ing, and training hunters with much zeal, and an average of 128% 
guineas for 42 lots, must have cleared expenses, and left a trifle to 
the good, The pick of the collection was the black mare, ‘The 
Creole, which fell to the bid of Colonel Makins, one of the Con- 
servative Members for Essex, for the substantial sum of 360/. 
Only about a dozen of the lots failed to run into three figures. 


CYCLING. A great International Bicycle Tournament has 
been held at Hampden Park, Springfield, Massachusetts, the 
contests extending over five days, and most of them being open to 
all comers, professional and amateur. Upwards of 4,000/. was lait 
out in advertising, prizes, and other expenses, but the gate money was 
sufficient to cover this and something more, Ienghsh riders won 
the majority of the prizes, R. Howell, of Coventry, S. Sellars, of 
Preston, and H. G. Gaskell, of the Ranelagh Harriers, being the 
most sutcessful. Howell won 137/., nota bad week’s work. Lut le 
was defeated by J. S$. Prince, of Langley Green, but now an 
American citizen, in the One Mile, in the unprecedented time of 
2 min. 39 sec.—At home the Ten Miles record o2 gras has been 
cut, H. A. Speechley, of the Ranelagh Harriers, at the Aina 
Meeting of the Surrey Bicycle Club at the Oval on Saturday last, 
having done the distance in 34 min, 12 2-5 sec. 


BILLIARDS.——Cueists will be interested in hearing that J. 
Roberts, jun., will shortly organise a billiard tournament, the chief 
feature of which will be an attempt to limit the facility of making 
the “spot stroke” by bringing the ‘spot ” one-third nearer the 
top cushion.—The first grand illiard Tournament of the season 
(on the American principle), will take place at the Aquarium on 
Saturday, November Sth, and following days. 100/, in prizes will 
be given by the Royal Aquarium Society. 


— Ay Ansrract or THE Provisions of the Municipal Elections 
Act, 1884, has just been issued by the National Liberal Federation. 
It summarises the whole law as it affects the working of an election, 
and is in good time for the approaching Municipal contests. 

Tie Bar or Vicrorta have recently decided, after receiving the 
report of a Committee, that barristers should be entitled to advise 
clients, and without the intervention of a solicitor. This resolution 
was unanimously passed ; one, at the same time, to the effect that 
the two branches of the profession should not be amalgamated, being 
almost unanimously passed. 

A DISGRACEFUL FRAUD was practised upon some children at 
Manchester the other day. A confectioner announced a sale of 
“Qucky balls” containing half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, and 
coppers ; and several children, allured by the promise tlat they 
were all prizes and no blanks, bought at twopence each balls con- 
taining only halfpennies. The defendant, although liable to a 
heavy penalty, was dismissed on his promising to discontinue the 
sale. 

Tire DERRY CORPORATION recently summoned the Secretary of 
the Railway Servants’ Orphanage for non-payment of general 
district rates, and a case affecting public charities generally has thus 
arisen. It was urged in the defence that as the Orphanage was 
supported by public subscriptions it was a public charity, and 
within the meaning of the exempting statute. The Town Clerk 
contended that a public charity was one open to all classes, whereas 
the Orphanage in question was for railway servants’ children alone. 
‘The Bench held the same view, and the payment of rates was 
ordered, Notice of appeal has been given. 

THe ACTION OF THE KiINGsToN Justices in always allowing 
a woman to be sworn with her gloves on has given rise to many 
amusing comments upon the waste of time that would ensue If 
women had either to unfasten the numerous buttons of the modern 
glove, or were compelled to remove their elaborate head-gear in 
order to be sworn uncovered. The rule as laid down in the best 


books on Evidence is, that the witness must take the New Testa- 
Lord Bramwell is reputed to 


ment in his or her dave right hand. 
be the authority for saying that it was not necessary for a woman 
to take her glove off before being sworn. 

A SPECIAL COMMISSION on the condition of Building Societies 
has been suggested. They have, it is said, been allowed to outgrow 
their proper dimensions, and limits or safeguards in some form are 
required for better security to be given to depositors. A good deal 
of property upon which liberal advances have been made by these 
Societies is now on their hands. It cannot be put into the market 
as it would not sell, and thus depositors have to be conciliated until 
the market improves. When the improvement does come, however, 
the market will be flooded with Building Club property. 

Mr. WESTLAKE, (.C., a5 President of the Jurisprudence 
Department of the Social Science Congress, read an important intro- 
duetory paper upon the amendments required in. the system of local 
fovernment in England with regard to areas, functions, and repre- 
sentative or other authorities, and touched upon the question of 
international law with reference to the conditions under which its 
influence might be strengthened. 

Bestpes ‘THE GARMOYLE-FORTESCUE breach of promise case, 
two other actions of almost equal interest stand in the lists of coming 
trials upon the re-opening of the Law Courts. One is Mr. Bishop’s 
scion against: Mr. Labouchere for damages ina libel suit, the other 
is fora Hbel indulged in by the brother of a young lady, who in the 
eyes of her family had contracted an unfortunate engagement. The 
lady, the daughter of aw ell known member of the legal profession 
declined to give up her suitor, and left home to earn her living, where- 
upon her brother, finding his former threats unavailing, wrote her a 
letter, bringing certain charges against her lover, and urging her, on 
the grounds stated, to abandon him. The letter passed in due 
course into the hands of the lover, who at once placed it in his 
solicitor’s hands, with the result that an action for libel against the 


Writer was brought. 
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ENSILAGE.——At Peckforton Castle on Tuesday, in the presence 
of a large agricultural gathering, Lord Tollemache inaugurated an 
important trial by filling a silo, specially constructed with maize 
grown on an acre and a half of land, The rooks nearly destroyed 
the first crop, which was grown in drills, and then his lordship 
on the land broadcast, with the result of producing a rich and 
ot asap aba ee ee quite eightcen tons of green 

_to . ollemache has long entertained the 
conviction that maize was not only better adapted for feeding 
purposes, but also capable of producing a much larger weight per 
acre than other green crops. The growth of this heavy cropping 
food has already been adequately demonstrated, as the maize cut a 
magnificent crop, some of the stalks growing toa height of cight 
feet. The maize was cut, tied into bundles of about twenty-live pounds 
cach, and carted to a shed near the silo, where it was put through 
a Chandier’s chaff-cutter, and transferred to the silo, a quarter of a 
pound of salt being mixed with cach hundredweight of chopped 
maize, not for preserving purposes, but to make it sweeter for the 
stock. The silo measures twelve feet by fifteen, and is built 
entirely above ground, —Speaking at the Wayland Show last week 
Lord Walsingham told his Norfolk neighbours that the system of 
ensilage had made enormous advances even in the space of a single 
year. He had not heard of a single person who had used it and 
abandoned it after a fair trial. Many had failed in their first 
attempt, but ‘It is easy to correct mistakes in details, and if all 
the details are carefully attended to this system of preserving green 
fodder crops is absolutely infallible.” For buyers of store stock 
and especially for breeders of sheep, cattle, and horses, it is an 
invaluable addition to their resources, and will not only enable 
them to keep a vastly larger number of head upon their farms, but 
will save them a heavy expenditure on artificial foods and manures, 


APPLES. The prospects of this crop were not thought at Mid- 
summer to be so good as they are turning out at Michaelmas. The 
fruit proves larger than anticipated, the size is more uniform than 
usual, and there is more clearness in the skin than has been noticed 
for some few years past. Perfectly sound fruit is dropping from the 
trees earlier than usual, the season being a forward one. The 
vigorous and healthy condition of the trees is very gratifying. ‘The 
leaves hang on well, despite the dry summer, while they are of larger 
size than usual, and of a greater depth of green than ordinary. The 
number of insects living upon the apple, trunk, leaf, and fruit, is 
always large, but this year has been, as compared with many others, 
one of unusual freedom from these pests. 


Our FEATHERED FRIENDS are arriving and departing; the 
winter guests are being welcomed, the summer visitors speeded on 
their sunny and southward way. I'lycatchers have been among us in 
numbers, the first being scen about August roth, and fresh contingents 
almost every day since the beginning of the present month. ‘lhe 
first redstart was scen on August 29th, but the largest number of 
arrivals was in the second week of September. A number of small 
swifts have been observed this summer both in Kent and last 
Anglia, It would be interesting to learn if this small swift isa 
distinct variety of Cypse/us, or whether it can be assigned a place 
midway between the swallows and the swifts. Lord Clifton, one of 
our keenest observers, has been much struck by the resemblance of 
the small swift’s flight to that of the swallow. The ordinary swilt is 
so different that a Londoner would hardly be mistaken. Wheatears 
in the Isle of ‘Thanct appeared singly on the 7th and oth of 
September, in numbers on the 14th; the pipits on the 3rd and 4th ; 
garden warblers on the 


3rd and 13th; whitethroats on the 5th ; 
blackcaps on the 3rd and Sth. 


A wood sandpiper was killed at 
Calke Abbey on August 24th, and_has been placed in Sir John 
Crewe’s collection. Correspondents inform us of September nestings 
—always unusual : 


the one of hawfinches in the Isle of Wight, the 
other of martins at East Moulsey. 


No fewer than three Manx 
shearwaters have been taken within the past fortnight—the first at 
Aston, on the Clun, the second at Walton, in Staffordshire, and the 
last at Kirkwall, in the Orkneys. 

Hops. The hop-picking season is now about over, and the 
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picking gangs have returned by thousands to the vast city which so 
mysteriously absorbs them for fifty weeks out of the fifty-two. 
Scenes of disgraceful rowdyism always, unhappily, disturb the 
country during the hop-pickings, for hard work brings high wages, 
and much money among the lower classes means much drinking, 
This year, however, the outbursts have far excee led their customary 
violence, and at one or two places in East Kent there have been 
really serious riots. With respect to the crop, the yield rather 
exceeds later expectations, though not attaining certain carly and 
sanguine estimates. The late sorts show more quality than is usual 
in the tail end of the crop. On the Continent the in-gathering has 
been favoured with magnificent weather, but in some of the districts 
of Germany the colour and quality of the crop do not come up to 
last year’s produce. In the market there is little demand to meet 
the rapidly increasing supply of new hops, especially from the Weald 
of Kent and Sussex. East Kent growers have not sent many as yet, 
and it is reported that something like a systematic organisation exists 
with the purpose of keeping back the crop. Prices at present are 
very irregular, A large Mid-Kent grower has sold his entire crop 
at an all-round price of 72. per cwt. Mast Kent goldings are making 
between 7/, and 9/., Jones’s 6/. to 7/., Weald of Kent about the 
same, Sussex about 6/., Farnhams 7/. to 84. tos., and Worcesters 
62. 10s. to 82, Brewers are not anxious buyers, and the latest 
tendency of the market is towards decline. A large quantity of 
German hops is expected to come onsale at 52, to 6/. per cwt. 


CHEFSE.——The make of chcese in Cheshire this season is far 
larger than it has been of recent years, Thanks to the energy of 
the local landowners, especially Lord Tollemache and the Duke of 
Westminster, the cheese-making industry for which Cheshire still 
keeps a famous name has been revived from the depressed state into 
which backward methods and American competition had thrown it. 
At Chester monthly market last week there was the largest “ pitch” 
of the year, about 120 tons being on offer. Buyers, who were largely 
represented, bought up all the fine cheese at full rates, but a reduc- 
tion of afew shillings per cwt. had to be taken for medium and 
common qualities. Prices were quoted as follows :—Good to fine 
555. to 655., mediums 40s. to 555., common 30s. to 40s., and skim 
255. to 30s. per cwt. 

WHEAT is now so extraordinarily cheap that many farmers are 
considering the expediency of employing it as food for stock. It 
makes rich fattening material, containing about 12 per cent, of flesh- 
forming and 68°50 per cent. of fat-lorming matter. In these 
elements it excceds barley by 3 per cent., oats by 4°50 per cent., rye 
by 5 per cent., maize by 1°50 per cent.. linseed cake by 7°50 per 
cent., and cotton cake by 7 per cent. Wheat contains about 15 per 
cent. of water, nearly 2 per cent. of mineral matter, and barely 
3 per cent. of woody libre. The value of the manure obtained from 
the consumption of wheat is much less than that of cotton and 
linseed cake, but about the same as that of barley and oats. Wheat 
as a fattening stuff is very valuable, but requires great caution in 
use, owing to its heating and binding tendencies. It should always 
be given bruised, and should never be made an exclusive article of 
diet. ith linseed cake, however, an excellent mixture is 
obtained. , 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES.——The Wayland Society have 
recently held a very good show, there being some remarkably tine 
animals in both the sheep and cattle classes. The Aylesbury Show, 
on the 18th inst., was held in brilliant weather, and attracted a large 
number of visitors to the beautiful and shady ground where the Show 
took place. ‘The quantity of the stock was fair, nags and hunters 
being good, sheep good, dairy cattle good, and pigs fair, but agri- 
cultural horses and the bulls were poor.—The Easingwold Society 
had a large and good show last week. There was a really splendid 
display of hunters, and the coaching horses were also very good, 
while agricultural horses were exceedingly creditable to the clistrict. 
—'Ihe North Lonsdale Show attracted no fewer than 439 entries, of 
which there were fifty-seven for cattle and seventy-four for shcep. 
The dairy cattle were exceptionally good, and so were the Shrop- 
shire sheep. —The Burnley Show was a good one. Neither cattle 
nor sheep were numerous, but the quality was high. Pigs were far 
better than they usually are at a Show of this size. —The Merioneth- 
shire Society Have been holding high festival under the historic 
shelter of Ilarlech Castle. The Welsh cattle were a remarkably fine 
display, and the Welsh sheep classes were fairly well filled. ‘Ihe 
butter and cheese classes were interesting, and there was a good 
show of grain, but another year the managers must try to procure a 
better show of horses and of English cattle and sheep. OU 
they had better frankly limit the competition to Welsh exhibits. 


. DEATH. 
On the arst inst, at Farnham Royal, Bucks, sud- 
denly, Rrcwarp Cuartes Rowe, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, aged 30. 
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CaTrie,——At Glynde, last week, Viscount Hampden disposed 
of the whole of his valuable Sussex herd. Presiding at a luncheon 
held previously to the sale, Lord Hampden explained that he parted 
with the herd only because his farm proved totally unsuited to 
breeding stock, though well suited to grazing. IIe added that, if 
farmers were to live and float, it must be by producing the best beef 
and mutton and dairy produce. The sale was well attended, and 
some capital prices were realised, one five-year-old cow fetching 
seventy-five guineas. 

MIscELLANEous.——An unusu-l sight may now been seen ina 
district as little rurzl.as the righthand side of Park Street, Stoke 
Newington, where a pear tree, near an old cedar, bears several 
blossoms, as though we had just passed the vernal, instead of the 
autumnal equinox.—Lincoln Annual Sheep Fair was held last 
week, when the rams were in splendid condition, and some high 
prices were made, trade being tolerably_brisk.—'l he Birming- 
ham Annual Sale of Shropshire sheep was a large one, largely 
attended, and good prices generally prevailed, — The death of 
Mons. J. A. Barral, one of the most eminent of French agricultural 
authorities, is announced. The Minister of Agriculture, together 
with a great number of well-known men, were present at the 
funeral. Mons, Barral, who founded the French Journal 
del’ Agriculture, was not unknown in this country, and wherever he 
was known he was liked. 


—_——_— 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS will be 

exhibition this season much earlier than usual, owing to 
the favourable weather. Thus the show in the Middle Temple 
will probably be open by the middle of October. 

Meton BRANDY has been distilled by a French chemist, and is 
said to be strong and good. Ina wet summer many of the southern 
melon crops are left on the growers’ hands by the fruit becoming 
watery, and it is thought that they may turn this discovery to good 
account. 

THe PAUPER EMIGRATION DISPUTE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
lately gave the steerage passengers of the State of Nebraska a very 
unpleasant experience. When the vessel arrived, the Emigration 
Commissioners refused to permit any steerage passengers to land 
until the Vedraska was berthed along the pier for better purposes of 
examination, instead, as hitherto, of allowing the passengers to be 
brought oft in barges from the vessel anchored in mid stream. As 
another boat of the same line occupied the required berth, the 
Nebraska's passengers had to wait twenty-four hours within sight of 
their destination. So the 229 immigrants raised a perfect riot, and 
made the captain’s position almost teo hot to hold him. According 
to custom, they had thrown their beds and bedding overboard at 
Sandy Iook, and thus had nothing to sleep upon but thebare boards 
of their berths. Exasperated men and women clamoured in seven 
different languages to be put ashore, indignation meetings were held 
all over the ship, and the whole night was spent in a most disturbed 
condition, Happily the Commissioners yielded early next day, and 
allowed the disembarkation to proceed as usual. They had tried 
this plan so as to prevent the company from refusing to return any 
immigrant who had been landed. 

A FEMININE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITFD STATES would cer- 
tainly be a startling innovation, even in these advanced days of 
women’s rights, Yet a lady lawyer, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
who has practised very successfully at Washington for some time 
past, has accepted the Presidential nomination offered by the 
‘Californian Women’s National Equal Rights Party,” and duly 
issues her programme, like her, rival masculine candidates. Mrs. 
Lockwood's address is somewhat waive, as she declares her ‘‘ anti- 
monopoly and civil service policy” to be “funny,” although ** her 
Indian policy is good sound sense.” Further, she frankly states 
that she makes a bid for all votes, and as she ‘‘does not know how 
to get around the Germans, being temperance,” she makes the vague 
promise that ‘‘due consideration will be given to the honest, indus- 
trious, home-loving Germans.” She proposes to maintain equal 
political privileges for every class of citizens, irrespective of sex, 
colour, and nationality, to make the States ‘ the land of the free and 
the home of the brave,” and to give women their fair share of public 
offices, This last clause touches a growing American grievance, for 
men complain more and more that they are being ousial by women 
from many industries and professions, and now Massachusetts 
grumbles that the women have the preponderance in twenty fresh 
branches of trade. Forty years ago there were only seven vocations 
adopted by New England women, now the number reaches 317. 
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following ol Vt. — . S, and this Advertisement, we -—— EASTBOURNE PORTSMOUTH ich ts and every, information at the Principal Offices 
OUR GRAND OFFER.—On receipt of 25% ‘Address in the United Kingdom, one of EASTERN CITIES and ITALIAN | TUNBRIDGE WELLS|RYDE TONDO = Weat Ena General Enquiry and Book: 

hereby agree to forward bs REG eT Piated ‘Albert, with a handsome Pendant aniacheg ue above, “TOWNS. EWEAVEN SOS DOWN ing. Ofecs: 23, Regent Circus, and 8, Grand Hotel 
ihe above deseriped Teen ee casket providing your order is reccived ON or BEFORE November | \oypty NOTES ON THEIR ‘ARCHITECTURE. | SEAFORD SHANKLIN City Office: Hays’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
qth 1885 ly P : 2R of these Watches at price named, and in order to protect Crown 8vo, Price 4s. BRIGHTON. MEN NO and Cook's Tourist Office, Ludeate Circus. 

We can only send o pies On large numbers, we require you tot T oe THIS. — MirTLEHAMPTON FRESHWATER pay: ee ge agg tee ie ine fi 

2 Mae 1 a aa are i" >| ne 2 < . = 10, uy epter Coa @ q 
SUN TISE TEN Ty and send to us with your order, thattwe may know you are entitled to the bene LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN BOGNOR Housse) +4,6,4n0 8, Rue St pene e c 
this offer. ‘Phe Watches are suitable for the finest fads Ore Watch at above price to any one person, ARCHITECTURE. ONDON and PARIS. Station: St. Lazare (Near the Madeleine), 

Under no. circumstances will we send ean a regular prices. If you do not want a Watch Crown &vo, § Plates, Price 2s. 6d. THE SHORTEST and CHEAPEST London Brid ). P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 
and qvothers are desired we will armel tre meghbours, and, Make, on Catntogtes. Many ol ROUTE, VIA NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND] London Bridge Terminus 
. . an se t to some : A Fe will tpost you Catalogues conti e < UEN. | 
Bey ua sell an Watches from Two to re tet het ea will beso highly pleased that you R EMARKS ON CHU RCH _ DAILY FIXED EXPRESS SE VCE. = =, 
our Agents Shcates at the same time we send YA ATS aesisting us in selling ove! goods of standard DECORATION. From VICTORIA, 7.59 P-,; LONDON BRIDGE AL i 
will exhibit Catalogues and atch to your fr cf Original Designs, and guarantee to give satisfaction. Crown 8vo, 2 Plates, Price 1s. 6d so p.m.:to PARIS, cvery Week Day and Sunday, D MAINE’S' PIANOS, Half- 
Valitse. which we manufacture from New an de do just as we say we will, If vou.do not order at rown 8vO, 2 1 1ales, From’ PARIS, 2.59 p.m. to LONDON _ BRIDGE Price. From £10. 
ete is known allover the world. and wea) FOR FUTURE USE. ORDER BEFORE ie fan VICTORIA, Ww (AMERICAN ORGANS trom £5. Aw Fall 
once, PRESERVE .THIS ADN ERTISED Letter, P.O.O., Postal Order, or Cheque. Ifyou are in| Copies of these Becks will be forwarded, carriage | |) he, splendid new : Compass, warranted for Ten Years, carriage tree and 
NOVEM BER 15th. Send Money by Registered Lett il on us " address, paid, upon receipt of remittance to Victoria, Brighton, Normandy, Brittany, are the Finest | all risk taken. . Easiest terms arranged, Old pianos 
London at any time, we will be pleased to have WELLERS, 135) Regent St., London, W. P PULLAN cg) Poeslesa tn the Clays) ee as ‘aie S ss aired or taken in exchange. te era rices, 
’ , hs e 1 ious an werful Paddle Steamers | allowed. Estah vears.—91, Finsbury Pave- 
ILKINSON be vt, Ge WILEINSON, OH? ings e135, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND. employed in this service are provided with Spacious men Civ; gene gases eager 2 


ey : 
It is seldom that such a bargain ts offered in Watches as the above made 
should immediately take advantage of t. 
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Ss é soe Hoe sae Sr : ee ewandSON’S! PSURNISH THROUGHOUT 
z | : e Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No,16, ICHARD BEN TLEY ane eran. F : 
GECONDHAND PIANOFORTES iW. MORLEY and CO. (the Pub “DHE “CORNBILE” MAGAZINE List of MISCELLANEOUS and STAN SUBSTANTIAL Annie eaeciies 
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lishers of LADDIE and Ciro Pinsuti's DARD {WORKS:— 


—GREAT SALE. A number of the best | Rik ae reeds : . . 
: Soh oes riptions, Te! St | ewest and greatest successes) beg to announce that for OCTOBER. | ips 
instruments of ‘all ¢ SOT as retuned they haye fortunately secured the copyrights of the CONTENTS !— HE HISTORY of the GREAT ETZMANN & co." 
treon, hive, ane As Kosh, or on the | following pretty, new songs, which are now ready. ohn Cann’s Treasure. illustrated by W. Stacey. FRENCH REVOLUTION, trom 1789-1801. fr) 
greatly reduced prices {CHAPPELL and | PATIENCE REWARDED, By Crro_Prinsutt. The Sanatorium of the Southern Ocean. is ADOLPHE. URES, Translated by REDE: 
rh Years’ System, at_ ce E flat, F (C to F), and G.| A Righteous Retribution. KICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine Engravings anil AMPSTEAD ROAD, 

. i engaged 1 


THE CONQUERORS. | By | Tuto: pe Queer Flowers, Wiaies Hundved YeameAne ee, 
EF flat (B to FE), ¢ y se sa Hundred Years Ago. , othe aved by W. pach, 5 | 

\-TILL THE BREAKING ¥ fat (B to Fe) and Foie talk of the Frown. "By James Ravn. | Chap. the Revolution, engraved Dy Mer biy the best NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 

Ciro Pinsuti. G,A (E to F), and B flat. XIV.—The Examiners. Chap. XV.—At Vauxhall. | vols. emmy, Bee an Revolution, S11 ROAD. 

DOLLY'S REVENGE. By, HENRY Pontet. | Chap. XVI—A_ Bombshell. Chap, XVIL—The history of the French. URNISH THR ae ——. 

d by Harry Furniss. ah HE N AVAL HI STORY of OUGHOUT.— 


Portraits of the most eminent Perso 


, fortes Secondhand, |, a ‘ 
Collard Cottage and Grand Pianofortes.— 


Secondhand. 


Br adwood Cottage and Grand Pianofortes. : IE flat CE to E) and F, Mare’s Nest, Illustrated Haney eu terloo Pl 4 OF 
Overstrung and Grand Piano- | yy, MORE fits of the Se080th geny ote eat, Wes London: SMITH, ELDER, oy 15, Wa . Wl GREAT, BRITAIN, fri » the Dedlaration gee 
i - ee Wy naw Gteeet,, Ree Sama - = if , ‘ar by France 793, . = 4 LT tye 
nos, Overstrung and Grand and 70, Upper Street, N. (Lists gratis.) cies BY JAM es By WILLIAM. JAMES. With a Continuation of Lamlin,  t 


: UON G ORN R OME I TERARY RE re) he History down ta the Battle of Navarino. By 
I Cc L- CAPTAIN CHAMIER, 6 vols. crown 8vo., with 
. e. ondo. Cotsford LECTIONS. By James Payy, Author of" By Portraits, 36s. 


Hangings, 


n Organs.— 
Dick, _ 1s. 6donet. oy? 
Secondhind. Proxy,” &e. 
Seen and Hamlin American Organs.— ( ;RAND MILITARY TOURNA- London: SMITH, ELDER, &CO., 15, Waterloo Pl | 7 I HE HISTORY ofthe OT TOM : 
Secondhand, MENT. KS, fro : Be ne 5 a pecere Lies lees 
“Alex nde Harmonium “Secondand: (Musical Ride of the ist Life Guards), Now ready, with a Map, large crown 8x0, 75. 6d. to Recent 1 atte eR Ry an F URNITURE. 
A large stock at greatly reducec se New By J, Paina as net. Hau ; or, the Black . CS een wised edition, being the fijeh. In crown 840% bs. ()FT2MaAnN and CO. 
, Gi Sopweer S M.G. ch ceteris . ks this is by fa Z 
I MEAN 12 ee JACK! Foierl Fler hippest Miimster Resident and Aa ey decd = ‘ABINET aad UPHOLSTE a3 
n I: flat and ©}. ‘onsul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty's speci 
Corsrorp Dick. rca por geen HE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- C DEPART MEN T.—Handsome foes 
1 C 


25:nets London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. 15, Waterloo Pl. TLES of the WORLD, trom, ! Crees be indsome | Chin 

(CHINESE MILITARY FAN. | ———————[_—__—_——_. Water oe py SI EDWARD CREASY, late Ce gH Sis ee 

TASIA, J. Pripuam. THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF Chet Justice of Ceylon, 49th edition, with Plans } sto 20. guir alnut or Black 
Srown 8vo,, 68. ; 


x 2 . s ne! English ditto, from 2 gui 
S, from 15 guineas. i aT 5 ne ART. Engl : ‘ 
ROBERT COCKS Patron—The QUEEN. 
t 


te, in doubie 


system, 


1, PIANOFORT. d CO., New Burlington ‘Also a Library Edition. in 8vo., with plans, 105. 6d | Some Black and Gold 1: 


COLLARD PIANOFORT , from 35, guineas : 

ERARD PIANOFORTES, rom 35 guineas. ‘ Street, London. The AUTUMN. SESSI 'N commences on the HE PRIV TE LIFE of MARIE 
BROADWOOD PIANOFORT from 35 guineas : ist OCTOBER. i ey \ L N of FRANCE and 
(7HAPPEL ic 5 Stu t’s | ‘ Prospectus and Forms ission to be obtaine f and Anecdotes of the 
HAPPELL and CO.’S Student’s | "Le Moniteur dela Mode’ is notable for the ex: ane Forms 0 mUSstOn und | Anecdote RY th 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. | cellence of its plates.” Morning Post. 43, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Soe g aa : j \ > — Waiting to the Queen. “An ent ‘ | Ay aie | 
CHAPPELL snd Co's PIANINOS, | [| MONITENS THE, HERKOMER, ART |fihthusithalabte belie ial 
CHAPPELL and CO.’S_IRON- DE LA MODE. LOO BUSHEY ee School at| HE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of 


¥ Bushey must send-ina study in Black and White of SCOTS... From the French of M. MIGN 


RAMED OBLIQUE and COTTAGE , a y ee eT ee ag ee = 

PIANC FORT S for Ocean S fiincrs and Extreme the nude figure for approval between, the 15 and 3oth By ANDREW SCOBLE. With Two Portraits HE EASIEST OF EASY 

Climates, trom 45 to 65 gun) —— September. ber, 188 incrown 8vo., 6s..." The standard authority on the [ CHAIRS -OETZMANN ‘and CO.S Club 

= = Le pay ae ie a‘ The School reopens on ie tn Octal sate is at the subject." —Daily News, Divan, or Dining-room EASY CHALK 4 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view Price ONE SHILLING. By Post, 1s. 2d. For full particulars apply fo the Secretary, f OLIVER CROM- the principal West End Clubs, the mos 

GRAND PIANOFORTES from 50 to 250 School. HE LIFE o b JNA | casy chair extant, spring seatand back, 1 

ene RAD AD RTE ‘ a5 . ———— 5 ante From the French of M. GuI“or. very soit and com Torah ' all hair, in Le ’ 

NEW ND STREET AN JL ae y v i \ Bld. in crown 8Y0., W leather, and finished in the best saainner cht guineas, 

NEW BOND STREET AND POULTR “4 yery. superior Publication at a shilling, in OHN BROGDEN, Four Portraits, 6s." M. Guizot has unraveled Alice stock of Patsy Chairs inthe Shuresiyeius teak 

NEW WALTZES. which the highest styles _of Fashion are accurately code 1 GOLDS MT EL HOE Cromwell's cht ciey seth semptliy a el ong, It one guinea upwards. 

EE-SAW WALTZ. By A. G. ) presented’ iii ane GnaaSe TEE anCARAT GOLD. WEDDING RINGS See eral ‘3 HE “CANTERBURY” EARLY 

° . | | GS. — ly Review, ARLY 

C vE. : 2RN . TECTE EGISTERED TRADE MARK PNGLIS “ING OR Serie 

aT The OCTOBER Number contains PROTECTED By REGIS ILDINGS, CHARING THE GREAT TONE POETS:! /;, vast aoa age Reser 


being Brief Memoirs of the Greater Musical | Qsting ‘of a Sideboard with, two drawers ar 


GEE-SAW WALTZ. FOUR Beautifully Coloured Fashion| ° GRAND HOTH Ross 


te dee ie ERO fay ; net, Plates, — ‘ Composers~ Bart pe Glace Bayan, pean boards, with Uevelled Slate [Ass back ; an ex 
>i moforte “L with voc ind A : * 5 vethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn. | dining-t sr six chi 03 a 
Aang ice Debs _ a vee SOUT ve sis Expressly designed for this Journal, and Co pyright. ef MANNA CAKE.” Beeman ee, By FREDERICK CROWEST, sth ite Hee and co ae " apestry, 
Vocal Part (Old Notation) . . price : Thirt , : . edition, crown 8vo,, 38. 6d. Tlustrations of this Suite post free on appleation. 
’ Panta Sof ae y-two. Pages of Letter-Press,_ Splendidly Seen eee ee ee eee eee oa ee 
Vocal Part (Tonic Sola). price — 6d. | Tylustrated with OvER ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS | Children take it readily ; they do not suspect its "THELIFEfLORD WO St tie E “NONPAREIL” Bedroom 
GWEE?T VIOLETS WALTZ, | ot the Latest Bashions pre Paris, and New Serial propertizs ; they like its sweet strong flavour. Truly By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, (late) Suite complete, £5 18s. 6d.. is uy na FUT 
By P. Bucarosst, Story” Was SHE SEapT ormed “by Agent “ The Children’s Friend » | Indian Navy. F.R.G.S. A new and extended edition. | hitherto produced at the price, is enameled ton 
termed by an Agen eC Z - | brought down to date. Int vol, crown Bvo., with a} of handsome Woods—or im Drab or Whi i 


Now being Performed at the Promenade Concerts, at a — ; wipe a % : 
Post free 2s. net. §, Resiew one Pashions eountiy house Life in | Manna Cake is the mildest and yet the most certain | portrait, 6s. deer 


ES FLEURS VALSE. By Emile | and Style The eS are of Women | in action of all aperients ; it does not gripe, and CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL 


orated with fine lines—any colou: 
having a larger Wardrobe with Sulvered 1 lass 
in door, and a marble top Washstind congoete, y 


* WALDTEUFEL, Children’s Dress in| in France leaves no after constipation. A singularly mild, Au : oe dai Ee Seen apie | lao 
Now being Performed at the Haymarket Theatre.  bensen ae Paris Rew Pa Story, “Wa | pleasant, and efficacious substitute for Castor Oil. Sse ou ERAN HUCK D Tt UI CU NG ns ns eee 
Post tree 2s. net. eer aE the Mouths Fashionable Fine Art Eminently suitable for women at all times without | crown Byo., 148, Each volume can be had separately, | INOLEUM. 
LARICE WALTZ. Dedicated to | A Glance at the Theatres | Needlework exception, where an aperient is needed, pee Coe works on natu- ETZMANN & co 
Miss Mary Anderson. ' = es f 2 4 4 Ach rine s od O a ' 
Now being Performed at the Lyceum Theatre. Can ae of atl Boghecllons but Ste any Foie W. Hl Havwarp. Chemist, ‘Teeegbiege SOME EXPERIENCES OF A ye ‘ : s 
METZLER and dee tre = note 1 Be ci 2 A Physician in the West of England says he gave BARRISTERS CAREER. By Mr. _SER- J INOLEUM —OETZMANN “and 
METZLENane\ Tomlin. \ Marlborough Strect. | GQUBAUD and SON, 39 and jo. Bedford Street, | Calomel and Jalap in repeated doses without eflect, | JEANT BALLANTINE. A new edition (being the, CO—LINOI KUM — Nery duravle, Oniy th 
eee ovent Garden, W.C. but a Manna Cake acted almost immediately.” roth), in. volume, crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. A mine of | Do Oo cold Onn YY TORUS TI a the 
E 7 7 oe ts information and amusement combined."—Daily Zele- | best make 5 da. diniat é Vie UM. A pat: 
“Te LADIES.—Sale of New Music| - z = Ask for Manna Cake, price 14d. per Cake, or 15. 3d. | graph. tern amber een ne evable) and ALL, the Ar 
att line Tediigtion ind post ae NES songs, | _“ Ladies who desire to be well dressed find a most | per dozen, of any Chemist or Medicine Vendor, who he LIVES of the ARCH BISHOPS visit Haein sacauts “Price ae be Ieund 
oe en oe gL JETT Ne ee ea eee ae eae cap enale el st fam any ee A digas Bea ae Ver Re WALLER ee clon those, seul Oy courage 
x “i fe < ? ke aad bone) Vv ave S x yp te y Sebi aE Se 4 "@ ate ery 77 fie 1s «TE Ps g- i! : ny. 1" " BER s ; ven ee Ly 
iS lene Bie Hort Pree We MEET MyYr4s JOURNAL ‘ JusoPAR HOOK. DP” Bea of Chichester. In | ten. he TRADE supplied. OFT ZMANN & CO. 
See eee de spaniels ait ee ss : a ‘demy 8vo., sold separately as follows : Vol, Lass. | = _~T yc se 
UST FOR THE OLD LOVE'S | which ds aluaysenrly ip the field with novelties."— BEETHAMS yee eet Va Pi and IV. pop # Nol 1x! UREEY CARPETS ena 
SAKE, New Song by Mrs. HENRY SHIELD. wily Chronicle, March ath, 1884. ORN and BUNION PLASTER | 33: "Vol. X., 158.3 Vol. MI 158. Vol. X11 isteprintins. | few of the nae in stuck ’ 
Ph <t impartia + st instructive, a a yft. sin. by 8 tt pin. E Fe . £3 tos. 
JST FOR THE OLD LOVE’S NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. C Is the best remedy yet discovered! It acts ee tae SE a a EE ifLGin he Sihgin, 5 =» fh Os 
SAKE, 2,000 sold in the last four months. ‘The | Gi IRE Hohe : like magic in reliexing Raum and throbbing and soon z ratt.gin, by tottoin, 6 6 6 AT da 
; swrite: “Both words and music very charming. COLOURED FASHION PLATE. cures the worst CORNS and BUNIONS. Tt is HE CHURCH AND ITS ORDI- igftom. by mitoia 6 6 + Ay bis 
cpa agawonicwcwin Woghtmenal | eULL-SIZED, PAPER PATTERN of the) GBEAGIRTS che PES Galt] THR Sas Rome items WALTER) SIGUE om oa dS 
sensible, al in popularity.’ In the Gloam~ | Rodrigues Corsage. O which so mar the symmetry of the | FaRQUAAR HOOK, D.D._ Dean of Chichester, by teat Os cee ther’ el ON Se 
. e any other sizes in stoc 


ing” In C, compass, C to Ey in D, trom D to F feet, Thousands have been cured, some of whom | Edite Ne REV. WALTE i CS 
Se in F, trom Eto A. D is the best key, 2s., of DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns of— had suffered for e years without being able to get Baie be ae out ements Aga ECU: 
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MOUTRIE and SON, 55. Baker Street, London, W. Ga) , Alexandrine Dressing Gown; ¢? The ha from any ot het remedy. ; eee H M t } ny Ys 
= = ‘tira Costume for a Child ; (3) The Sappho Casaque; trial of a box is’ earnestly solicited, as colours, same as Were In vogue two centUrics SINCE, 
KREME and SON, (4) Demi-saison Mantle. me el ‘ IMMEDIATE RELIFE IS SURE! PARISH SERMONS: oe she rere have be n reproduced, and a Tange stock of INDIAN 
MAKERS of GRAND and’ UPRIGHT NEW PARIGMODELS (NOUELE. tah. teal “o> es oe ete firaxctngs |. Chica Rance ty the REV. WALT ee ee ee oho phe: fmese giver 
PIANOFORTES of Costumes, Toilettes, |. Grands Magasn+ du | M, BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham HOOK, Rector of Porlock. 3s. 6d. y reduced prices he trade suppied. 
and 9, Soho Square, and Bradmore Works, Mantles, Chapeaux, | | Louvre, Paris : z Ei i ‘ Hear the Chur. h. Reprinted separately, Sewed, 1s TXETZMANN = nd “CO. hi | . 
Hammersmith, Coiflures and Lingerie |MYRA‘S ANSWERS’ N : . r ile anc 5 Serra nave also 
— for a Costumes | —Latest from Paris. NFECTION, D=®4 HOOK : his Life and Letters. some of the TURKEY CARPETS in which 
IRKMAN d SON'S HORI and Chapeaux for Chil- |ANSWERS on. Dress, : Edited by the REV. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Ki cath J an see -| dren. Demi-saison| Health, and | Personal ’ Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of “Lite of St John | n u 
ZONTAL GRAND PIANOS a constructed Mantles, Suits for Boys, | Attention, Etiquette, ( ONDY S) FLUID. Chrysostom,” &c. Whe Popular Edition, in 1 vol. ; sto k of INDIAN and PERS > 
of wrought steel, and are therefore espe: ally adapted Lingerie, and Chil- | Books, Music, Mivcel- “The best disinfectant known toscience.""—Times, | crown gvo,, with Index and Barras. 6s. \ the, nest quality, at greatly reduced prices. The 
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tite sixteen page PaO Ce TL UID. the THE HEAVENS. An Illustrated | IME, TROUBLE and EXPENSE 


GRAND (sft. gin. long) ata very moderate price. CHAPEAUA only Perfect Deodoriser,. The Best and Cheapest Handbook of Popular. Astronomy By 
: ‘ = a ; DRESS and FASHION Disinfectant. CONDY’S FLUID is ot pOISOROUS: AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. NOR Jin HOUSE-HUNTING SAVED.-OETZ- 
IRKMAN and SON’S NEW] ,,in Paris and has no smell. ~' | MAN LOCKYER, F.R S. Revised edition, em |? . CO. have attways on thar Kegister 
MODEL UPRIGHT PIANOS. range from MODES ror CHIL- H bodying all the latest discoveries in Astronomical | ret SIDENCES, 

- i: Science. Demy 8vo., with over 200 Illustrations, 125 
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(CHARLES HALLE’S Practical | COUBAUD and SON, 9 and 4, Bedford Sweet. | EVPLUN. MESS. craft Londot Bankers and OETZMANN & co. 
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PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. ovent Garden, st India Agents. 65, Cornhill, London. 


New ition; the two first sections enlarged. ; i jl es = Ee Sa 5 
CHAR 'S HALLE'S New Braxoronre Tutor, — PEPEER'S QUININE and IRON “THE NEW ARTISTIC TRANS- 
Pee BROTHERS. area, Regent Circus ONPRARRAE GRE SIXPENCE. eq FONIC, strengthens the nerves and musculsr Feeeneaen ancres aa Tift Madias, pete, 
5 a . system, i 5 digesti Sti aid ror bes Armenian, ¢ é Mus a Lace iE 
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ing, it causes growth, irrests tal By James Anthony Frouae, Ss 
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n ray 
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ir-dre etic | Was Matthew Prior 2 setshire : SHIRTS. — Great ‘ements have ‘s eaters amp ot ste) ss a 
d Hairdressers; 9 est Be tah Prior a Dorsetshire Man? By Weld] a. iy the SSE ORS ne pee ious can never help enjoying’ Temple Bar.’ "— 4 yard S ae ber pair sent BQO 
The’ Hermit of St. Eugine. By W. E. Norris SHIRTS, celebrated for their superior fitting. Six Brite i PREF. on appheation 2 a ears = 
aa = Author of * Mdlle, de Mersac.” ‘| for gos. 408., 458. sent by parcels post free to your ( HARLES READE'S A PERIL- [TOK UALITY AND CHEAP- 
REAVEMENTS. Of Abjectness. Thoughts on the Longest Day. By door. (Write for Illustrated self-measure and all OUS SECRET was commenced | in the i NV ESSNOTHING CAN COMPARE WIT 

. A\.K.H.B. ccruculars free by post—R, FORD and CO., 41, | Seytember number of the TEMPLE rence in ghe | Le NESS NOTHING CAN COMES RE WITH 
at eee Madam, “By Mrs. Oliphant. os XLIV, — | Poultry, London. "| ZINE, Monthly 1s OETZMANN and CO,S New Designs in FEN: 
Upon Rece'pt, of Letter or Telegram XLIX. 4 3 Chapters XLIV. Who does ve te ‘come ‘Temple Bar.'"—John DERS, handsome and artistic, trom tos. 6d, upwards : 
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HE FACE OF SOCIETY 
has been altered during the 
lapse of the last century 

more considerably than can be sup- 
posed was the case in any of its pre- 
decessors. ‘This marked change may 
be largely attributed to the modifica- 
tion of costume. A generation of 
gaily attired deawx and belles dis- 
ported themselves clad in a fashion 
it is no longer easy to realise. The 
natural charms of the fair sex were 
heightened by every art of the toi- 
lette; their costume was of the 
daintiest, their headdresses wonders 
of elaboration, the brilliancy of their 
complexions was artificially en- 
hanced, for not only did they patch 
and sport powder (not confined to 
their luxuriant tresses), but it may 
confidently be alleged that they 
‘* painted,”—colouring their faces 
to a degree which in some cases 
entailed fatal consequences. One of 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings, the 
Countess Coventry, whose image 
survives on Reynold’s canvas, fell 
an untimely victim, it is said, to the 
poisonous effect of the white pig- 
ment with which she was wont to 
supplement her fairness. Effulgent 
as were the modish ladies, their 
admirers of the male sex rejoiced in 
even gayer plumage—coats and vests 
of varied hue and costly material, 
embroidered—as in the sumptuous 
suits donned at Court, especially on 
Royal anniversaries and at the 
“Birthday Balls ’—from collar to 
skirt with the semblance of a par- 
terre. Ail these vagaries of fashion 
and taste survived to within the 
register of a hundred years ago. 
Current opinion was regulated by 
external display; a nobleman was 
for a long time expected to dress 
with a richness presumably indica- 
tive of his exalted station ; lords 
wore their blue ribands and stars, 
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not only in the Legislative Cham- 
bers, but in everyday life ; military 
officers sported scarlet and gold on 
every occasion ; ‘‘ mufti” was an un- 
popular rarity in the Service. The 
British naval worthies, who did so 
much for the reputation of Great 
Britain on the ocean, wore in ordi- 
nary society the same distinctive uni- 
forms which distinguished them on 
their quarter-decks. 

Dignified Bishops rustled in lawn 
and lutestring, and wore bushy wigs 
of horse-hair ; the Vicars, as in one 
of our illustrations, were imposing- 
looking personages in set perukes, 
usually of portly presence, and given 
to receiving in person the tithes 
which their deferential parishioners 
offered in kind; the tender of the 
tenth pig of every litter was a pro- 
verbial jest which survived much 
repetition, The parson rode a stout 
cob, his curate—then regarded as a 
sort of inferior journeyman—ill-fed 
and threadbare, was presumed to do 
the heavy parochial work on 
“¢ Shanks’s mare,” and if he secured 
a mount, in those days when loco- 
motion was a grave business, the 
wits represented him bestriding a 
sorry screw. A doctor was profes- 
sionally attired, and class distinctions 
were definitely marked until the ad- 
vent of the changeful era of the 
French Revolution, when the 
younger generation elected to wear 
its own hair, and that curtailed of 
its flowing locks. Broadcloth re- 
placed silk and velvet in the realm 
of tailordom, ‘‘ shorts,” silk stock- 
ings, and pumps were abandoned in 
favour of buckskins and topboots. 
The City merchant did not disdain 
to reside in the place of his avoca- 
tions, and civic dignitaries were born 
and bred above the counting-houses 
from which the family riches were 
extracted ; the prosperous man of 

(Continued on page 332 
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THE RISE OF NATIVE ENGLISH ART 


“You English have no school” was long a favourite assertion 
mong aliens, who were confessedly strangers alike to the country 
nd its Arts. This unflattering dictum, hich might have been pro- 
nulgated in good faith at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
vas abundantly disproved before its close, when England was found 
ejoicing in a distinctive school of native Art, full of peculiar 
sharms, its striking originality the outcome of spontaneous talent. 
Indeed the new-born school, which deserves the fullest recognition in 
our generation, not only flourished vigorously throughout the land of 
its birth by means of the engraver’sart, but was so widely appreciated 
21] over the Continent that foreign dealers not only subscribed for 
all the impressions they could secure for circulation abroad, but 
were tempted to employ engravers to reproduce them, in order to 
make the supply keep pace vith the demand for subject: pictures 
after English artists. 

Itis arash thing to prophesy unless on self-evident premisses, and 
yet, when the promise seemed least likely to be accomplished, a 
} hilosophic nobleman—-Lord Shaftesbury—writing in| 1712 !rom 
ltaly upon “ Design,’”—while recording the patent fact that we 
had’ nothing of native growth in the art of painting worthy of 
inention—at once predicted that ‘his country would gradually form 
for herself a taste in all the Fine Arts superior to that of her more 
despotic neighbours.” The ‘voice of the people,” that vital prin- 
ciple, then for the first. time becoming the spirit which was to 
re-animate the Constitution, was in Shaftesbury’s opinion ‘‘ the 
breath of life to the Fine Arts.” A (Jovernment based on prin- 
ciples of freedom having been established, England began to 
encourage native talent, and, curiously enough, this appreciative 
instinct had its origin precisely as foretold by Lord Shaftesbury, in 
the bulk of the nation, as apart from asclect class. Hence the art 
which derived its encouragement from the public voice is, among 
all other qualities, distinguished by its popularity, and appeals 
dircetly to the entire community. 

The cultivated aristocracy of this country, copying the impulse 
set by one or two Art-loving princes, had consistently patronised Art 
since the period of Henry VIII., who encouraged the best pro- 
fessors ; but the admiration of this class was for the most part confined 
to foreign importations. Under Charles I. the passion for fine 
pictures reached its height, when the liberality of collectors, and, 
above all, of the King himself, was such that the graphic master- 
pieces of the world bid fair to be concentrated in this kingdom. The 
chefs d’auzre of every school flowed into England with an impetus 
which would have left us in possession of the choicer examples of 
every great master, had not a reactionary impulse set in and 
scaticred these treasures, thus proving the instability of a taste not 
founded on what Lord Shaftesbury designates the ‘‘ public voice.” 
Under later Sovereigns, when the Arts regained their ascendancy, 
with settled government, pictures were imported indiscriminately 
{from the Continent, while native artists languished in neglect. This 
unsatisfactory state was due to the so-called ‘dilettanti” spirit ; 
collectors of paintings imbibed their ideas of taste while performing 
that ‘grand tour” then held to be anindispensable part ofa nobleman’s 
training ; and the travelled scions of the wealthy aristocracy, setting 
up on their return for ‘ cognoscenti,” taught the less enlightened 
to blindly over-estimate any foreign importation, and depreciated 
every effort of native genius left struggling in obscurity. 

This false and unpatriotic sentiment in Art matters, which was 
destructive to progress at home, raged rampant when that sturdy 
Briton Hogarth and his contemporaries were manfully fighting for 
the fair recognition of indigenous talent. As we have said, the 
encouragement of the painter’s profession was restricted to the 
favour of the few avowed “ patrons,” educated on the exotic 
“ dilettanti” principles, with the 


disastrous consequences that 
it would have been impossible for a native artist to exist by 
the product of his abilities. Indeed, there were absolutely no pur- 
chasers for his pictures ; though portraiture certainly received 
some recognition, and the country squires occasionally gave com- 
missions for pictures of their seats, their horses, or their dogs, 
but encouragement for imaginative Art there was none, Happily, it 
occurred to the disgusted painters to appeal from the select coterie 
of lordly patrons to the more sympathetic public, through the 
medium of the engraver’s art ; the experiment was a success, and 
the prosperity of the English schooh was at once assured 3 the 
untoward conditions of its infancy developed the vigour of its after- 
growth, and, disregarding the imported Art, which had threatened 
to ruin native professors, its practitioners struck out a field which 
was all their own. : 

The champion who fought most valiantly for the recognition of 
himself and his fellow-painters was the sturdy Hogarth, essentially 
the man of his age. Ie not only ridiculed and exposed false taste, 
with somewhat excessive vigour attacking all imported Art—good 
and bad alike ; but he demonstrated, by his own marked originality, 
the mine of wealth which lay in nativesources. Yetit is a notorious 
fact that while his paintings brought him no adequate recognition or 
remuneration, and were comparatively unsaleable, their circulation 
through the engravers’ hands placed him ina position of independence. 
His works are so well known, both at home and abroad, that they 
may be regarded as universally familiar. Ie had numerous imitators 
__inferior lollowers anxious to participate in the success of this gifted 
pioneer, and some of their productions have been unscrupulously attri- 
buted to LLogarth by interested publishers of his fragments like Ireland. 
Among Hogarth’s imitators it will be sufficient to mention the names 
of Philip Mercier, Van Hawkin, Highmore, Laroon, John Collett, 
and Pugh, who all attempted the humorous branch with various 
success. Hayman, the scene-painter, who produced the series of 
pictures illustrating Richardson’s novel of ‘‘ Pamela,” followed 
closely in Hogarth’s style, both as to period and selection, and De 
Loutherbourgh’s figures have some of his manner ; but all these men 
were lesser lights compared to the master. ‘heir works, however, 
survive through the medium of the numerous engravings produced 
after their pictures ; and of these Mercier’s productions are perhaps the 
most happy, having been gracefully rendered in mezzotint by Johannes 
Smith and other gifted ‘‘ scrapers. » Another cause, which has tended 
largely to the preservation of the works produced by native artists of 
the eighteenth century, is to be found in the versatility of the painters 
themselves, who were mostly capable engravers. Hogarth especially 
excelled in this branch, and, by his encouragement and 
example, led the way to the establishment of a native school 
of engravers; this branch of art, before his time, being 
almost exclusively in the hands of foreigners domiciled in England. 
While the painters were able to reproduce their own works in line, 
etching, and mezzotint, the new gencration of engravers, which 
sprang up under the healthy auspices of the training-schools 
established by the founders of the English school, exhibited equally 
versatile capacities. They wereable to draw and paint, and, in addition 
to producing works after others, they have left numerous examples of 
their own designing and execution. Not only did the fresh race of 
artists add to the art they found in practice, but they originated fresh 
branches; after making themselves mastersof the art of painting in oils, 
they carried crayon or chalk drawing to great perfection ; and finally, 
turning their attention to water-colour, then incipiently described 
as ‘‘staining,” they brought this essentially native branch from 
mere monochrome, or slightly tinted productions, to the finished 
effects of oil painting, combined with certain qualities which that 
medium fails to express. As regards subject-painting, Hogarth set 
the fashion for pictorial ‘* suites.” Lis ‘© Marriage & la Mode” has 
never ceased to attract, and his kindred successions of painted stories 
are nearlyas popular 5 while the framed engravings found their way into 
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most houses, for the public never seems to have tired of unravelling 
the dramatic sequences. A rather novel instructive purpose to 
which the plates of the ‘Idle and Industrious Apprentices ae 
said to have been turned is worthy of record for its quaint singu 


larity. Early in this century John Adams, ‘oer 
Edmonton, had the prints hung up 7 the class-room, and on 


month—alter expounding from the text of their contrasted examples 
as incentives for the avoidance of bad courses and the pursuit © 
virtue—rewarded the well-conducted members of his school, and 
proceeded to administer a caning to those boys who seemed inenes 
to follow in the fatal footsteps of the idle apprentice. je ainle 6 
Penny, R.A. (the first Professor of Painting appointed on ae 
establishment of the Royal Academy); copied Hogarth’s example 
from 2 distance. In 1774, he produced “The | Profligate 
Punished,” with its pendant, ‘“ The Virtuous Comforted, and later 
“The Benevolent Physician” and “The — Kapacious Quack. 
The success of ITogarth’s moral compositions | induced many 
imitators to attempt the same branch, James Northcote, ‘oe 
had an inclination to repeat Hogarth’s pictorial sermons, an 
produced, among others, a series of ten compositions modelled on 
‘©The Idle and Industrious Prentice,” selecting the careers of 
two females, which he illustrated as ‘The Diligent Servant and the 
Dissipated.” ‘These works, though not remarkable for merit of 
any kind, were successful in their day. 
Towards the close of the century an influx of fresh talent shed 
additional lustre on Lnglish art. Besides such gifted painters as 
Moreland, Singleton, Wheatley, and other masters whose works 
are referred to in another column, the names of many accomplished 
designers are deserving of more than cursory mention. William 
Ward, who excelled as an engraver, both | in stipple 
and mezzo-tint, produced several drawings 1 water-colour, 
which are engraved by his hand. His female heads, as 
fancy subjects and types of beauty, approach Morland’s 
most refined efforts. | Downman achieved 4. high position 
in the same department, his portraits of noble ladies and of beau- 
tiful women are captivating studies. Hoppner also produced a 
favourite ‘Select Series of Portraits of Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion,” tastefully rendered by Wilkins in the dotted manner. J. k. 
Smith, who was gifted with Art talents in a singular degree, not 
only engraved and carried both mezzo-tint and the dotted-manner 
to high perfection—he drew portraits in a graceful style of his own ; 
produced numerous subject works of a fascinating character, and 
was equal to Morland in depicting female loveliness—then a popular 
theme, as the engravings he published, many printed in colours, 
sufficiently demonstrate. Benwell was 2 youthful artist of great 
promise 5 his subjects were executed after a method of his own, 1n 
chalk, tinted with water-colours, _ The * St. James's and St. 
Giles’s Beauties,” engraved by Bartolozzi, are instances of 
his ability. His career was cut short by consumption at the 
early age of twenty-one, Cosway, Shelley, Nutter, I{amilton, 
Stothard, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, Ansell, Sherwin, Ryland, Mortimer, 
and a host of talent flourished at the same epoch. It is to be 
regretted that space for the present precludes a fuller review of their 
productions ; it is sufficient to say that their works are all distin- 
guished by taste and originality both of invention and execution ; 
moreover, these masters for the most part excelled in the graphic 
arts of both painting and engraving, and they have all left numerous 


subjects which confer reputation upon their names. 
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Amonc the Health Exhibition Handbooks (Clowes and Sons), Mr. 
J. C. L. Sparkes’s “History, &c., of Schools of Art” is nota 
pamphlet but a book. Moreoveritis cheap, whereas some of the Hand- 
books are ridiculously overpriced ; and it is not, like several of them, a 
mere hashing-up of stale matter, but a complete sketch of a new 
and most interesting subject. If it be anadvantage for native artists 
to do what used to be done by French designers, and to do it so 
much better that English designs are getting sought after abroad, then 
Schools of Art area success. In Sheffield there is not at present a 
single French designer ; the business of hawking ‘“‘new French 
patterns” is dying out in Macclesfield ; the various Birmingham 
trades have come to rely almost wholly on native ability ; at Bellast 
(thanks to Messrs. Ward) nearly all the designers are home-trained, 
though there (as till quite lately at Nottingham) the manufacturers of 
the staple production are too much wedded to old patterns. Every- 
where it is the same; Schools of Design are making their way, 
though almost universally they have been met with more than cold- 
ness by the manufacturers. Mr. Sparkes puts clearly before his 
readers the work and influence of South Kensington. It is not so 
long ago since the Saturday Review used to cry down the whole 
place as a job provided for Sir H. Cole’s special behoof : those who 
read this brief and modest statement will vet little store by such 
small sncers. Mr. Sparkes, in his introlucte cry chapter on ‘‘ National 
‘Art-Tendencics in the Past,” speaks in glowing terms of Anglo- 
Saxon embroidery and goldsmiths’ work. There is little doubt that 
the latter, of which Glastonbury was the most famous school, was 
Celtic not English, a British counterpart of the famous Opus Scoticum 
or Irish metal work. Mr. Sparkes has some good remarks on Karly 
Iinglish ivory and wood carving, and on the brasses which are still 
such a feature in our churches, What he says of Doulton ware is the 
more interesting because he, being then Master of the Lambeth 
School of Art, was the originator of it. 

Mr. Shirley F. Murphy on “ Infectious Disease » will be read with 
double interest owing to the prevalence of cholera. Cholera, like 
enteric (typhoid) fever, is communicated by air, water and infected 
articles, by means of the excreta; the most fertile source of infec- 
tion being (as the late Dr. Budd used so strongly to insist) a polluted 
water supply. ‘This has_ been proved over and over again, notably 
during the outbreak of 1866, when cholera was brought from 
Rotterdam to some houses near the Lea, from which river the East 
London Water Company drew its supplies. A school situated in 
the heart of the infected district wholly escaped ; but, then, its pupils 
got all their drinking water from a well of their own. Mr. Murphy 
makes a strong point of the vitality of infection germs ; scarlet 
fever poison has been known to lie dormant for more than a year ; 
filthy bedding, belonging to a victim of typhoid at ‘Toronto brought 
the feyer many months after into an Oxfordshire village ; this same 
poison clung for two years to a detached house in the country ; it is 
much the same with the poison of diphtheria, Of agutse. Mr 
Murphy insists on isolation and disinfection, and on the value of 
cleanliness as a prophylactic. As to small-pox, his figures (if 
figures prove anything) are decisive in favour of vaccination. 

‘Mrs. Gladstone’s “* Nurseries, Bedrooms, and the Lying-in Room ” 
is chiefly made up of extracts from Mrs. Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Notes 
from Sick Rooms,” Andrew Combe ‘‘On Infancy,” Dr. Squire on 
“ Health in Nursery and School,” &c. Many of Mrs. Gladstone’s 
hints will be found in Miss Nightingale’s too much forgotten book 
She deserves credit for bringing into view the large percentage of 
deaths in childbirth—many of them, we fancy, preventible ; and 
her remarks on the moral importance of a bright, well-ordered 
cheerful nursery are not a whit too strong. Children must never be 
stowed away in the worst quarter of the house; and ‘‘self- 
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respect cannot be too early inculcated.” All this is excellent, and 

for mothers of the period, only too needful ; but when it comes re 
a whole page about the discomfort of crumbs in a sick bed, we are 
inclined ‘to ask : “ Has nursing become one of the lost arts? ” 

The proved excellence of Captain Galton’s ventilating fireplace 
makes him an authority on all matters connected with ‘* Ventilation 
Warming, and Lighting.” Our only objection to his handbook is its 
price, which can scarcely be due to the engravings, for most of them 
are from manufacturers’ plates. It is disgraceful that, owing to the 
want of enterprise among owners and builders, ‘‘the methods by 
which the majority of the population obtain warmth remain almost 
as rude as they were in carly times,” while adequate ventilation is in 
the vast majority of houses and buildings absolutely non-existent, 
Stagnant air collects also in courts and alleys, whence it might 
surely be expelled by Root’s blowers or by fans on the Lamb principte. 
Of open grates, which make a room independent of ventilators, the 
best are the under-fed, with an upward through draught. In regard 
to lighting, householders will be startled at the heavy cost of candles 
as compared with petroleum, or even with colza. 

Dr. ‘Thudichum’s ‘* Alcoholic Drinks” contains a great amount of 

leasant information about wines, beer, and spirits. Where the 

different grapes grow, how they are treated, what adulterations befal 
them, is all set forth in detail ; but there is not a word on the vexed 
question of what todrink and avoid, and whether wine and beer ought 
or ought not to be drunk atall. Indeed, the work seems more like an 
exhaustive article in an encyclopzedia than a Healtheries’ Handbook. 
Dr. Thudichum is sure that the port grape is dark enough not to need 
elderberry juice ; and he reminds us that sparkling Moselle often gets 
its Muscat flavour from elderflower. American wines he dismisses 
in a short paragraph, and he says even less about those of Australia, 
nor will many who know them agree with his sweeping condemna- 
tion of Hungarian wines. Unaccountably he omits from his list of 
German wines the excellent vintages of the Ahr Valley. 

Mr. Blyth’s ‘‘ Diet in Relation to Health and Work ” proves that 
instinct is in general a safe guide, roast pork being far the most in- 
digestible of butcher’s meats, though we can scarcely believe that 
venison is digested twice as soon as mutton, and roast goose sooner 
than either mutton or beef. Man’s stomach is still what it was 
before fire was found out, for it assimilates raw meat twice as easily 
as that which has been well-cooked. Mr. Blyth disposes of several 
medical fallacies—for instance, the superior digestibility of brown 
bread. No doubt there is much more nitrogen in the latter, “ but it 
is ina form not to be assimilated.” In this case the poor are right, 
the doctors wrong. 

Mr. W. Booth Scott, in “Cleansing Streets and Ways,” admits 

that the connivance of the police at the dirt and garbage in some 
streets (does he mean round Covent Garden?) is **more or less 
necessary.” It is due to that peculiarly English nuisance concurrent 
jurisdiction. Neither police nor local authorities like to be first in 
setting the law in motion, We are glad he speaks up for the 
*costers,” the poor man’s ‘‘stores.” If the London streets are 
sometimes vilely dirty, it may be because Vestries are anxious to test 
the relative richness in organic matter of sweepings from wood, stone, 
and macadam. On this most elaborate calculations have been tabu- 
lated. Weare glad Mr. Scott has faith not only in Moule closets but 
also in the value of sewage manure, ‘That of Newington seems to be 
used with excellent effect on poor Jands in Kent. What must go 
along with the discharge of sewage on land is a lavish employment of 
labour ; ifwe had patriotism enough to spend a million or so in this 
way, even Maplin Sands might in one or two generations be turned 
intoa smiling plain, It_is well for the English scavenger that he 
works under better conditions than the Calcutta sweeper, who sinks 
knee-deep in hot filth. Mr. Scott praises the blot and Sohy 
<¢ mechanical scrapers ;” but we doubt if hand-sweeping is not the 
best way of using up our residuum. 

Mr. J. J. Manley on ‘‘ Salt » embraces all topics, from the moot 
question whether or not the human animal can thrive without it— 
the Damaras and others are said to do su—to the derivation of 
Salthill, the scene of the Eton ‘* Montem.” “© There has been no 
improvement,” we are told, ‘‘in the manufacture since Loman 
times, though 400 patents are in existence.” If we remember 
rightly, serfage, in Scotland, lasted on in connection with salt (as it 
did with coal) till quite lately. It is well to know that large-grained 
salt is best for curing meat, dissolving slowly, and therefore keeping 
up a supply of saturated brine. Salt meat is undoubtedly hard to 
digest ; and yet doctors call salt a digester, except Dr. Hassall, who 
thinks it is quite unnecessary, and Dr. Howard, who styles it * the 
Forbidden Fruit, chief cause of diseases of body and mind,” and 
who seems to have had influence enough to cause a ** No-Salt Col- 
lege ” to spring up in New York. 

Mr. J. Cantlie is, by his office of Assistant Surgeon to Charing 
Cross Hospital, fitted to give the best advice about ‘The 
Immediate Treatment of Accidental Injuries.” He bears well- 
deserved testimony to the work of the Ambulance Department of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, meeting the taunt about ‘a 
little doctoring ” by showing that what is taught in manuals like theirs 
is complete of its kind. His own book will, we feel sure, be found 
exceedingly useful. It treats of improvised tourniquets, com- 
pression of various arteries, means of inducing expiration and 
inspiration—of everything, in fact, which one can want who is 
brought face to face with a serious accident. 

“Tfealth in the Workshop” is admirably treated of by Mr. 
Inspector Lakeman. We do not think he is quite right in saying 
that the cotton operatives have, under better ventilation, Xc., so 
improved upon the stunted creatures who were the outcome of the 
old system, as to “ be equal in growth and strength to any other of the 
working classes.” Much, however, has been done, thoughjute mills are 
still ruinous to health—three-fifths of the deaths being due todiseases of 
the breath organs. The way in which ‘potters’ asthma” has 
been combated, and pottery works in general improved since 1864, 
is a typical instance of the need for, and the value of, inspection. In 
match-making the employment of children is, now, happily, illegal, 
though the use of Albright’s amorphous phosphorus makes the 
manufacture much less injurious than it used to be. 

In “ Healthy and Unhealthy Houses in ‘Town and Country,” Mr. 
Eassie discusses the geology of the subject, the aspect of rooms, 
dry rot, the great rat question (‘brick drains,” he well reminds us, 
‘are not everlasting »), and the still greater ‘* closet ” question, 
He says a good deal on the need of yourself examiniig the house 
you mean to live in, and on the duties of landlord and tenant. 
Strangely enough he scarcely mentions the earth-closet system, of 
which Mr. Moule possibly got the idea from China. Mr. R. Field 
adds an appendix on the water supply of country houses, a subject 


the importance of which this summer has forced on many of us. 


i 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGHLANDS 


Desrtre the recent formation of a society for the collection of 
well-authenticated ghost-stories, dreams, omens, ef hoc genus ontne, 
it may be asserted that the age of superstitution is, in England, 
past. No phantom dare remain to alarm and perplex the era of the 
electric light and telegraph. It is with races and nations as with 
men. In their early childhood there is a wondering awe of Nature 
and her forces. The sun and the moon, the wind and the sea, the 
river and the waterfall, are either to be reverenced and worshipped 
in themselves, or they are the haunts of spirits and of gods. _ As for 
children so for races exist fairies and gnomes ; the world is inhabited 
by numberless denizens other than mortal, and everything is 
regarded with amezcment. ‘That is the time of fairy tales, the time 
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when deeds of heroic romance are performed, the time when such 
legends as the Arthurian and Fingalian have their birth ; where, in 
short, ‘fall the land is filled full of faerie.” ‘That era, however 

has long gone by for Britain. Spirits no longer haunt the streams 
and the meres ; the Dryads were banished centuries ago from their 
forest homes; the ‘‘ good people” fled even trom “the remotest 
nooks at the sound of the steam whistle; the pixies of Cornwall 
died with the old speech. Only in the mountain fastnesses of 
Scotland and Wales, and in the forlorn isles ‘set far amid the 
melancholy main,” does a trace of the ancient credulity still linger. 

It is a truism that the race which is brought into most direct 
contact with the mighty agencies of Nature is more superstitious 
than that which inhabits a fertile and populous region, ‘The least 
imaginative dweller in a great city probably feels something akin to 
awe in the solitude of the mountains, or when out on the ocean by 
night, with the dome of an angry sky above, and that of the 
heaving and tumbling waters underneath. Thus it is that fisher 
folks and Highlanders were ever the most superstitious of human 
beings. Now that the phantoms are fleeing before the standards of 
the School Board, it is in those parts of the Highlands farthest 
removed from contact with the new order of things that the belief 
in the invisible world must be sought. . 

The lonely isles amid which the tourist sails during summer 
voyages on the Western Coast of Scotland are inhabited by a race 
as diferent from his own as twilight is from the glare of noonday. 
Familiarity with Nature in her stern moods never breeds contempt. 
Something of the desolation of those lonely isles, round which 


For ever moans the hurt and wounded sea, 


has entered into the being of the islanders. There broods a stillness 
which is at first awful, It is broken only by the scream of the sea- 
birds. The sadness which envelopes them like the mists which dwell 
there is reflected in the pathos of the songs. ‘‘The dreamy grief of 
the grey sca”? lurks in the eyes of the natives. ‘Ihe maidens croon 
ballads that are as old as Ossian and as pathetic as his story. “The 
tales that are told in the bothics around the peat fires are of lights 
dancing on the waves where the boat is to go down; of shrouds 
seen in the moonbeams; of second sight; ot ghostly pipings and 
of kelpies or water-horses, who emerge at sundown from the lochs 
and tarns in search of victims. Yet the Celt fears death less than 
most of his countrymen ; he has dwelt upon it so long that it has 
lost its terrors for him, But recently (it may still be so) a common 
salutation consisted in wishing a decorous and peaceful decease, 
even as, in the south, one friend wishes another good health. 

A tale of the supernatural loses or gains by its surroundings. 
That which is regarded with a smile in a well-lighted London room 
becomes something very different when recapitulated, in a thatched 
cottage, by one to whom every word of the narrative is as true as 
his New Testament. The glow from the peat fire only serves to 
make the shadows lurk more darkly in the corners: the winds 
raging without shake the door fiercely : a drop of rain is blown now 
and again upon the window. Nature wears her most awe-inspiring 
aspect in the Hebridean Isles. ‘The mists drift in strange shapes 
along the hillsides, rifting and gathering in a capricious manner, 
revealing now a terrible precipice and then a jagged summit. Mile 
upon mile of moorland untrodden by human foot stretches away 
drearily, Here and there a rude circle or cairn speaks of 


Far off, old, unhappy things 
And battles long ago. 


Man and his works shrink into insignificance. Time has moved 
so slowly that the Western Isles of to-day are to all intents the 
Western Isles of ages past and gone. Is there, then, any cause for 
wonder at the superstition of the imaginative Celt ? ‘*He is the 
most melancholy of men : he has turned everything to supernatural 
uses; and every object of Nature, even the unreasoning dreams of 
sleep, are mirrors which flash back death upon him. He, the least 
of all men, requires the reminder that he is mortal. The howling 
of his dog will do him that service.” So wrote one who studied long 
and lovingly the Celtic character, and to whom the Isle of Mist was 
very dear. 

Again, the melancholy and superstition of the race may be due in 
part to the unsuccessful struggle which it has maintained against a 
slowly, but surely, conquering power. The earliest glimpses 
alforded in the very twilight of history, are of the defeats of the 
two great sections, the Gaelic at Gabhra, the Cymric at Cattraeth. 
Speech, custom, the race itself is being slowly annihilated ; soon it 
will have passed for ever from the shores of Britain. 

There is a similarity in the superstitions of all times and countries : 
though naturally the resemblance is greater between the belief of 
the Gaelic and the Cymric. The Gaelic woman who divines the 
success of a mission by the direction taken by the smoke on issuing 
from the chimney of her cottage is only following the example ot 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, with a spice of Druid worship 
added. To that strange priesthood may be traced many of the 
superstitious rites practised in the Highlands and islands very 
recently. With regard to the belief in fairies, for example, it has 
been suggested that after creating them for their own purposes the 
Druids found them very useful in the day of defeat. For, having 
abducted infants, they trained them to steal forth by night and 
appropriate the bowl of milk or other offering set apart for the 
‘good people.” But that is not sufficient. 1n the legends and 
songs of the Highlands, there is frequent mention of intercourse 
with fairies, who are always designated by some other name, such as 
“The Hunters in Green,” ‘The Men of Peace,” &c. These are not 
by any means the fairies of Shakespeare, rather | they are fretful, 
discontented people, easily offended, and delighting in the opportunity 
to annoy mortals, whom they seem to regard with envy and hate. 
On Friday they are all powerful 5 the Highlander’s disinclination to 
speak of them is proportionally increased. Rites of a complex 
character are gone through to protect the unbaptised infant and its 
mother from their designs. ven as True Thomas of Ercildoune 
was spirited away to Fairyland, so Ossian, having fallen asleep on a 
shian, was kept 2 prisoner there for twenty years. One of the oldest 
ballads—a Lowland one, as it chances—tells of the rescue of the 
young Tamlane from his fairy captors. Did space permit we tales 
might be multiplied indefinitely. Despite their jealousy of mortals, 
there are numerous traditions of love affairs between them. The 
flag of wondrous virtue, which is kept in the Castle of Dunvegan on 
the coast of Skye, was given to Macleod by the fairy whom he 
courted, in the moonlight, on the green braes by the sea, A Gaelic 
poem, one of many on similar themes, sings of a maiden who met in 
secret with ‘The Hunter in Green : i 

oo y sissed her—she thought it no Ce 

EE a Rina a he name, nor his kith, nor his kin a 

‘They plighted their troth by the fount’s bubbling stream 

Where oit, it is said, when frail mortals but dream, ‘ Fs 

‘The fairies hold revel and trippingly dance in the moon's mellow beam. 
On the Eve of St. Agnes she confessed her love to the priest, and 
received from him instructions to slip under her lover's vest a ae 
sanctified by the holy Saint Columba. She did $0, and lo ! 
instead of the ‘‘Hunter in Green ” there was only ‘fa brown, 
withered twig, so elf-twisted and dry.” Ere passing | ne ne 
subject we may note that it has been suggested that fairy knolls 
have been kept green by propitiatory lacteal libation. 5 i 

The Urisks were a sort of intermediary race between spirits anc 
mortals. They acted the part ascribed to the Brownies of England and 
Lowland Scotland. If kindly treated, they might render service to ne 
family to which they attached themselves, and often the ten en 
on rising that her kitchen had been put to rights and that her fire was 


blazing. But neglect or unkindness was keenly felt. One Urisk 

whose customary bowl of milk was one morning forgotton, fled with 
a loud shriek and was seen no more. ‘The Urisks are not to be 
confounded with the spirit retainers of many an old Scottish family 
such as that of Airlie. When the chief of that ‘* bonnie house’ is 
about to die the ghostly drummer is heard beating his call. Even 
as the Irish are warned by the cry of the Banshee the poorest 
Highlander has many forebodings of the appearance of calamity or 
death. Of old, men might be encountered everywhere in the Nurth 
who were possessed of the second sight. Dr. Johnson himself 
credited it. Inan instant the gaze ol the person to whom one 
talked became fixed ; his eyelids were drawn up; he saw that which 
was to ordinary gaze invisible. It might be that a chair, which 
was occupied by a comrade in the ruddiest of health, suddenly be- 
came vacant to the seer: it might be that he beheld a shroud 
wrapped round the body. According to the position of the shroud 
was the period of death. If very low, he might live for a year, if 
high, death would occur in a few hours, The seers also would 
prophesy the arrival of visitors at the castle of the chief or in the 
cottage ofthe clansman. ‘I’hey have beheld representations of events 
which were subsequently to occur. ‘hus it has been foretold that 
another conflict will rage on Drummossie Moor, for ofttimes when 
crossing it in the summer gloaming has the Celt suddenly found 
himself in the midst of smoke and din of battle. He has seen the 
tartans waving and swords flashing, and though the why and when 
are concealed from him he believes that his vision will be realised. 

Every ancient mansion in the Highlands has its story of blood 
and its uncanny visitant. A spirit rendered desolate the Castle of 
Duntulen in Skye. The MacDonalds dwelt there till Donald Gorm 
drove them out. While yet his body lay on a sick bed in 
Edinburgh he wandered through Duntulin. Unearthly voices re- 
echoed through the passages, shadowy tartans waved, there were 
wailings and moanings at dead of night. A young man offered ‘‘ to 
beard the lionin his den.” With sword and Bible he sat till night’s 
dezp noon. Suddenly Donald stood before him, and delivered his 
message. But even then he could not rest, and so the place was 
deserted and is crumbling into ruin. The Gael is indeed constantly 
receiving messages from the unscen, even though they be not so 
directly given as in the legend recounted. The cock which crows 
at midnight conveys to him the intelligence of a death in his neigh- 
bourhood, Itching of the nose or ringing in the ears he interprets 
in similar fashion. A hundred little things which by others would 
pass unnoticed are to him fraught with deepest meaning. If his 
cattle pine, some evil eye has gazed upon them. Ifheis uncertain 
how to proceed, and all methods of divination fail, he turns him to 
the witch, who cancompass.the death of his enemy, give him a fresh 
breeze to waft him home, or reveal the malign influences at work 
against him, Witches are, however, almost extinct, though the 
nineteenth century witnessed a thorough belief in their magical 
powers both in Scotland and Wales. 

The influences of scenery and situation are deeply spiritual, and 
even yet, so meagre is the information as to the doings of the world, 
than in the Outer Hebrides Ossian and Fingal are more to the people 
than the Premier of Britain. ‘Ihe only amusement is found in the 


legends told in the huts when the day’s work is done. And there 
superstition has its last home, for they hold commune 


“ With mountain winds and bubbling springs 
And moonlight seas, that are the voice 
Of these inexplicable things.” 


Yet let not the higher civilisation sneer at them, for it has witnessed 
T. W. 


the rise of Spiritualism, so called. 


“Tue Bapy’s GRANDMOTHER,” by L. B, Walford (3 vols. : 
Blackwood and Sons), is a delightfully natural story. The interest, 
like that of the author’s former works, is entirely domestic, and de- 
pends upon the elaboration of minute detail. The heroine, Lady 
Matilda Wilmot, is actually a grandmother, and therefore holds a 
perhaps unique position in fiction. But, for all that, she is beautiful, 
charming in every way, full of life and high spirits, and quite 
young enough to give plenty of point to the family joke about her 
venerable title. She is well under forty, and as young, therefore, 
asa grandmother can well contrive to be. In all essentials she is 
the direct opposite of her cold and intensely well-behaved daughter, 
the baby’s mother—indeed the elder is younger than the younger 
had ever been. She is so portrayed as to make the love she inspires 
perfectly easy to understand—a result of portraiture which is any- 
thing but the rule in novels. Another excellently-drawn character, 
with even more originality about him, is her younger brother Ted, 
who has just enough mental queerness to make him difficult 
to deal with, but is at the same time thoroughly interesting. All 
the characters, however, even those which are the most lightly 
sketched, are excellent and lifelike, and most are more or less 
amusing. Nor is the dramatic element entirely wanting. But still 
the great merit of the novel consists in the way in which a multitude 
of minute touches are made to combine into so effective a whole. 
An extraordinary amount of observation must have gone into this 
novel ; yet, while there is no want of matter, nothing is introduced 
that would have been better omitted. We gather, therefore, that 
L. B. Walford is an excellent economist of material, and that she 
has a great deal more to come. Of liveliness there is plenty: and, 
on the whole, the novel may be so highly recommended as to leave 
the reader to find out any shortcomings it may have for himself. If 
he manages to discover them, they will prove to be singularly small 
and few. We cannot promise him excitement or breathless interest : 
but, unless these are absolutely necessary to him, he will by no 
means miss them. 

“Lady Lowater’s Companion,” by the author of ‘St, Olave’s,” 
&c. (3 vols. : Hurst and Blackett), is alsoa domestic novel, of a more 
ordinary character, but very decidely above the average. Itis a 
study of many characters, united by the action of a past 
secret that burdens the life of a good woman—who is not the ‘‘Com- 
panion,” by the way. ‘The “ Companion” is a special study—that 
of a woman who, sincerely believing in her own perfection, is utterly 
unscrupulous, just because she thinks that what she does cannot 
possibly be wrong. ‘The provincial society in which the scene is 
laid and the action takes place is well described, and with a fair 
amount of humour. There is also an attractive portrait of a Quixo- 
tic clergyman, small and mean in person and bearing, but large of 
mind and heart. He, by the way, must be credited with one really 
telling and powerful scene, in which heutterly routs the “Companion,” 
and lets her know what she really is, to her own amazement. The 
heroine, Valence, is also sufficiently successful to be interesting. 
The weak point of the work, and it 1s decidedly a weakness, is that 
the general interest, instead of being thrown, as it might well have 
been, altogether on its portraiture, js claimed for a plot eminently 
not worth telling. A very much more simple framework would 
have been far more suited to the powers of the authoress. 
We certainly hold that a novel ought to have a story, but there is 
certainly no necessity for making it a complicated one 
when the leading motive is the study of characters which 
reyuire no exceptional conditions for their adequate display. 
It is this latter process that gives the authoress scope for her skill, 


and now and then for something beiter than mere skill, and that 


makes ‘ Lady Lowater’s Companion ” worth the reading. 

“A Drawn Game,” by Basil (3 vols. : Chatto and Windus), opens 
with some promise of amusement, with a number of sharply-drawn 
characters a little after the manner of Dickens. But the promise 
does not last very long, though there are some incidents to follow 
quite odd enough in themselves to keep the reader’s attention alive, 
A description of how the hero, who had been adopted in his child- 
hood by an engine driver, uses his knowledge so acquired to save a 
train from a terrible accident, while the heroine aids him by stoking, 
is a decidedly novel addition to the limited amount of romance that 
steam has as yet been able to secure. Speaking of adoption, any 
foreigner who happens to get hold of ‘A Drawn Game,” and bases 
on it any ideas of English social customs, will be surprised at the 
prevalence of adaption among all classes. Most of the characters 
either adopt or are adopting. The result is a very gencral state of 
confusion of relationship, anda difficulty in always distinguishing, 
at the right moment, between child and child. The two most 
noticeable characters are one of these uncomfortable heroines who do 
not know their own minds, and an exceedingly disagreeable clergy- 
man with original and unorthodox views on the subject of Immersion 
in Baptism. On the whole, though ‘‘A Drawn Game” contains, 
especially at the outset, occasional bits of cleverness and humour, it 
cannot be called good work. It is much too longand ill-constructed, 
and its exaggerations do not save it from being frequently weari- 
some. Moreover it belongs to that class of stories which support 
the apparent view of novelists in general—that any story is good 
enough for a novel, though for nothing else in the world. 


——— 


“ TOUCH NOT THE WAYSIDE FLOWER!” 


Tye extermination of wild flowers at home and abroad threatens 
to become a veritable calamity to all lovers of natural beauty. From 
far and wide complaints reach us of the disappearance of some floral 
rarity owing to the devastations of tourists and hawkers ; whilst the 
primrose, best ornament of English hedges, is certainly doomed to 
destruction sooner or later, unless measures are taken in time. 

Not long since a writer in Blackwood ’s Magazine called attention 
to the gradual diminution of flowers in what was formerly one 
of the floweriest regions in Europe. The great beauty of ‘the envi- 
rons of Nice is already a thing of the past. The beautiful flowers 
and ferns that grew so luxuriantly in the va//ons around the city 
have receded farther and farther from its precincts, whilst not a few 
uncommon plants have vanished altogether. Among these is a rare 
and exquisite fern, the Cretan brake, a survival of the glacial epoch. 
Hard that a little plant, after succeeding so manfully in the struggle 
for existence during countless ages, should be threatened with anni- 
hilation at the hands of the nineteenth-century tourist! It must be 
admitted, however, that the tourist and the hawker are not the only 
foes wild flowers have to contend with around Nice. Speculators 
and builders largely contribute to the wholesale work of extermina- 
tion, and as the suburbs of the city are extended the flower-covered 
area diminishes. 

In Switzerland the same misfortune has threatened the lover of 
wild flowers, and in certain cantons laws have lately been enacted 
for their preservation. The edelweiss, every traveller’s joy, is al 
least likely to delight the eyes of future generations, since no one is 
now permitted to pull it up by the roots. ‘The existence of wild 
flowers in Germany is as much endangered by misdirected scientific 
ardour as by vulgar curiosity and the pillage of vendors. No sooner 
do the long summer holidays begin than into every wood, field, and 
meadow pour impatient schoolboys, with green tin specimen-boxes 
slung across their shoulders, encouraged by their elders to seize upon 
any striking plant they may happen to find. Let our boys and girls 
learn to love flowers by all means, and to learn as much of them as 
they can, but surely it is not necessary that they should pull up 
by the roots every plant they wish to examine? How far the 
extermination of wild flowers has gone already, any one who should 
now revisit the Thuringian Forest after fifteen years’ absence can 
determine for himself. In former days, a drive through the 
Thiiringer Wald was one of the most delightful experiences imagin- 
able in consequence of the abundance of wild flowers to be seen on 
every side. Now you may search far and wide for a specimen of 
the pretty little yellow foxglove, once as common there as it is still 
on the hills of Auvergne. 

Excepting the Riviera, France has not yet been revolutionised in 
the matter of her wild flowers. The Jura, the Morvan, the Vosges, 
romantic and beautiful though they are, still remain unfamiliar 
ground to the British tourist, and the French are not of a predatory 
nature as far as field flowers are concerned. Beautiful flowers will 
often be found near large towns; for instance, we have gathered in 
the neighbourhood of Dijon the rock-cistus, the Michaelmas daisy, 
the larkspur, the grape hyacinth, and many others. Generally 
speaking, too, the markets are supplied with garden flowers, and 
not, as too often the case with ourselves, from the banks and fields. 

Take the town of Hastings as a fair example of what goes on at 
home. The hawking of wild flowers in the streets, if not interfered 
with, can have but one result. Ere many generations have passed 
away, not only will the primrose, the wood anemone, the marsh 
marigold, and the cowslip, have entirely disappeared from Sussex 
hedgerows ; but the water-lily from our ponds, the hart’s-tongue 
fern from our woods, the very gorse from our hill sides. A few 
years back there were plenty of ferns to be found in Ecclesbourne 
Glen, and abundance of primroses within casy walking distance of 
the town. So ruthless have been the depredations of hawkers 
within late years that, not content with denuding the banks, 
ponds, and meadows for miles round, they go on marauding 
expeditions to villages as far off as Brightling and Roberts- 
bridge, levying blackmail upon everything ihey can lay hands 
on—hazel branches, wild rhododendrons, ground ivy, bracken—not 
to speak of flowers. What enjoyment people can derive from the 
purchase of a soiled pennyworth of primroses, that may very likely 
have been keptall night ina filthy lodging, it is difficult to conceive. 
Yet the soiled pennyworths are sold by scores and hundreds, 
with the result that our spring landscapes grow harer and barer. It 
is pitiful to see these flower-hawkers, mostly women with babies in 
their arms, bedraggled and bemired, taking up their posts on the 
parade at early morning ; what these children thus dragged about to 
inspire pity suffer in winter time may well be imagined. No one 
makes any comment, just as no one takes any notice of the youthful 
vagrants hawking flowers, who under our new Education Act 
ought to be at school. 

We want a Society for the Protection of Children certainly, and 
no less do we stand in need of a Society for the Protection of Wild 
Flowers. Where will be the beauty of rustic England when her 
flowers have disappeared? All who have travelled in certain regions 
of France know how much we miss the birds. Laws. are 
passed for their protection, but it will be long cre the woodlands 
ring with song as in England. The primrose, however, is as 
necessary to us as the nightingale. Let us bestir ourselves in its 
behalf ere too late! Long ago that charming poet, William 
Allingham, in musical verses pleaded for the wild flower— 

Touch not the wayside flower, 

It is the traveller’s dower. 
These verses ought to be got by heart by every English child, 
rich and poor, and then perhaps we should not see that reckless 
pulling of plants by wholesale to be thrown down a few minutes 
later whenever children are in the country. 


(Continued vr page 334) 


bysiness, surrounded by lis children, sat in bis wainscotted 
parlour, from the windows of which he could overlook his 
wharves, loaded with merchandise, and wateh the traffic 
of the river highway which brought the trade to his door, 
While town Hle was more modish and stilted, it may be 
seen that rural life was more countrified, Peasants were 
picturesquely attired, and much of the pastoral feeling 
of the poets was to be realised in actual existence, The 
love of the county was more marked —witness the popu 
larity of pictures trea on rural toy moreover, the 
jieat Metropolis Was itself more urban: the holidays 
Maker, When tired of streets, was within easy stroll of the 
fiedds, in which most of the leading “thoroughfares 
ended. The present bustling pressure of Tite seemed 
then unknown; it is dificult to imagine the starched 
dandies hurrying, — Peoply evidently had. time, for every: 
thing, they appear to have get through their vccupa- 
tions with reasonable nd to have enjoyed leisure 
for relaxation. If the citizen who, in spite of his 
cockney breeding, was a lover of openair diversions, longed 
for pastoral distractions they were readily atainable 5 
London itself was then surrounded by suburban’ pleasure 
erounds, tie traditions of which are all that now surv 
School dite, in the same way, was an casier business 4 
competitive cramming “had not set-in to intensiff the 
mental stain on youthful minds: the scholar of tender 
years, clad in a light-fitting: vestme: known asa 
Skeleton swt, net unwillingly wended his way, satchel 
on back, te the dominie’s, while elder boys who were 
dressed in miniature copies of the garments attected: by 
their sires (including these top boots erst regarded as an 
evidence of Ul lity) behaved with a 
manliness Jet us hope proportionate to the mature 
character of their apparel. ‘The sovereign of the scholastic 
sm Was dressed as a oolmaster,” in learned 
ndant white cravat, and attecte La bushy 


owner's Tesp) 


who believed in the virtue ofthe red. Tleasant as were 
schooldays, when Work and play divided the attention of 
the pupils in more equal proportions, holidays were as 
Welcome then as now, and)‘ breaking-up" way literally 
tianslate | the emancipated schoolboys enjoyed. a Ticence 
on that blissful anniversary: which approached uproariots 
proportions, Although the generation: we world describe 
has so utterly passed away that the period of its existence 
scems more distant than time actually chronicles, the taste 
lor pictonial ant, so popular in that day, which luckils 
favoured representations of *actualities,” has preserved 
for us the personal semblanees of our ancestors, and the 
episodes of both town and country life, with a distinet- 
ness which is quite realistic ; and for a faithtul exibition 
ot the life oo the last century we must turn to consider 
the painters who flourished in the same period; for the 
representatives of native art in the eighteenth century were 
the true exponents of the manners and fashions they found 
surrounding them, 

‘The rise of native English art to Hogarth’s time is traced 
in an article in another column, and later on, at the period 
to which our engravings more immediately relate, we find 
George Morland, after Hogarth the most characteristic 
Enghsh painter of the ytgenth century, — His most 
ambitivas attempt in the delineation of * moral suites,” 
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“INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY ” 
London: Published March 25, rSoo 


‘These are the cares that give a zest to life, 
Shurce of no social, no domestic strife 
Hence health and Competence the 
‘Lo frankness and to probity inclined. 


orous mind 


‘Lhe fair perspective opening on the vi 
An offspring duteous and a consort tr 
A long career of honour clos'd with ease, 

Who would not purchase by such cates as these, 
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ee va ee Gale So eminently popular by Hogarth, 
pO SELICe Tas “Tuitia, or Seduction, a set of 
a Pastures, treated with yetinement, and tracing the 
jownward progress of ay artless maid enticed from a home 
of innocence hy a betrayer, eqrried to the dissipations of 
town, and finally—penitent and prostrate—seeking the 
haven of the parental roof, This series, adinirably painted, 
created considerable interest jn one of the recent Winter 
Exhibitions at Burlington House, but it is best known 
by the engravings in the doited manner executed by John 
Kaphael Smith for publicatign, with which intention the 
pictures were designed by the’ artist. The set was so 
popular that numerous copies and piracies Were produced 
contemporancously, one in stipple aiming to be engraved 
by “Bartoloti,” another in wezzotint, both of which are 
common. The original engravings are, much prized, and 
a set printed in colours i, ‘quite a costly acquisition 5 the 
six plates by J. Re Smith later became the property of 
Rudolph Ackermann, who, in deference. to one of the 
freaks of fashion then “occasionally: destructive of meritorious. 
works of art, had the plates altered so as to bring the 
dresses down to the mode of the hour. Plates after 
Morland have suffered from this barbacous vagary in more 
than one instance, He designed at his best time, and 
during the brief glimpse he enjoyed of domesticity and 
rationally settled Ife, a pair of well-known pictures upon 
“The Effects of Vouthtul Extravagance and) Dissipation dd 
and "The Fruits of Early Industry and Economy,” both 
painted for J. K. Smith (why published the most charming 
prints issued in his time), and engraved by William Ward 
in mezzotint. The first plates of this interesting pair, 
perhaps the most  successtul of all) Morland’s | popular 
works, appear in the fashion of the time, with full flowing 
draperies, loose full locks of hair, mob-eaps, and the 
picturesque large hats with feathers, which the painter 
turned to effective account, Later on, the same engraver 
was employed to merzotint these subjects on a cale, 
but with a complete moditication of the toilettes—the 
headdresses, such as are admired in pictures by Gains. 
borough and Reynolds, altered to the stiffer fashion of the 
close of the century, the hats and caps eliminated altogether, 
and the flowing draperies reduced to the fashion of the 
quasi-classic straightness then in vogue. A second pair 
ef paintings being required, and) Morland apparently 
slighting the commission for his own reasons, the publishers 
applied to Singleton, who availed himself of the opportunity 
to fair advantage, as the two plates engraved from: these 
works, and reproduced in the present number, testify. 
The engravings speak for themselves. Mord i's tithes were 
adopted, and, as_ in the original pair, a copy of descriptive 
verses accompanied the plates, The stanzas, which are 
frequently attached to. Morland’s subjects, were generally 
contributed by Collins (misspelt Collings in the’ original 
engraving), the friend of both the painter and_ publisher, 
well-known in the Art-world of his day. Collins, who was 
the author of ‘* Memoirs of George Morland " (1806), with 
whose carcer he was intimately acquainted, was the father 


of William Collins, R.A. Morland's most gifted 
pupil. The novelist, Wilkie Collins, is grandson of the 
writer, 


Morland’s admirable series, representing four episodes 
taken from lif rustic induced to enlist, and published as 
“The Deserter,” is also another instance of these admired 
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‘EXTRAVAGANCE AND DISSIPATION” 


London: Published March 25, 1800 


Unhappy lot of her who lives to see 
‘This waking dream dissolved—unhappy she 
Who robb'd of all a wife's domestic joy, 
Sees penury await her darling boy. 
5S. CoLLINGS. 


HH. SinGtnze. 


With what commingling tide of honest joy 
Did either parent view their darling boy ! 
With what fond prejudice alternate trace 
Lach opening feature and unfolding grace ! 


“suites 3" while in the way of pairs nearly all the domestic 
and familiar subjects appear to have been executed with 
this view. Morland produced the highly successful: pen- 
dants, “A Visit to the Boarding School” and ** A Visit 
to the Child at Nurse ;" and this example was imitated 
hy his contemporaries, Among other delineators of this 
order was William Redmond Bigg, R..\., the pupil of Penny, 
all of whose works inculeate moral lesson, ** Dulce 
Domum, or, the Return from School,” and“ Black Mon- 
day; or, the Departure,” both of which form part of the 
present illustrations, belong to thiselass, Bigg never strayed 
from the simplest incidents, an? although his pictures, 
suited for engraving, were poputar in his day, being to ** the 
taste of the times,” his executive qualities were hardly such 
as would ensure his works a lasting reputation, The verdict 
of posterity, Which regulates most matters in a slow but un- 
equivocal fashion, has relegated this artist to his true posi- 
tion. Bigg wasa remarkably benevolent-looking individual, 
according to the portrait published posthumously (1831) 
C. R. Leslie, K.A., daseribes him as ‘tan admirable speci- 
men, both in look and manner, of an old-fashioned English 
gentleman ;"" and adds that **2 more amiable man never 
existed.” Henry Singleton, to whom the commission was 
given for picturesas pendants tr accompany works by Mor- 
land, was a kindred genius of a more subdued stamp, He 
gave great promise at a precociously early age, and his 
executive ability, though inferior to that of the highly-gifted 
but unfortunate George Morlan.}, was of no mean order. 
He produced numerous pairs of works which have deservedly 
retained their reputation, ‘* Britioh Plenty," and * ly 
in India” afford good examples of both his art and his 
humour. Besides the contrasted pair of * Industry” and 
“ Extravaganee,” reproduced from his pictures in’ the pre- 
sent number, the companion works, ‘The Curate of the 
Parish Returned from Duty,” and * The Vicar of the Parish 
Receiving his Tithes,” have been selected as typical illus: 
trations of cighteenth-century life. Owing to a_ pique, 
Singleton declined to compete for the Academic honours 
his talents merited. Although slight, his productions are 
tasteful and pleasing ; an agreeable and harmonious co- 
his handling is exceptionally free and unlaboured, 
His facility was such that Sir Benjamin West was led ta 
observe : “Propose a subject to Singleton, and it will be 
on canvas in five or six hours.” Although not elected a 
member of the Royal Academy, he was evidently held in 
esteem by that corporation. In 1793 he was favoured with 
the commission to paint a portrait-group of the Royal 
Academicians assembled in council—an’ important. and 
interesting work in the possession of that body, It hay 
been engraved on a large scale. 

Francis Wheatley, R.A., was another friendly rival 
of Morland. He wasa ‘boon companion ” of the painter, 
and worked with him at various times ; to Morland’s_pair 
of paintings, ** St. Valentine's Day" (now in South Ken- 
sington Museum, Jones's Bequest), and its companion, 
“The Happy Family,” he contributed a pair of pendants, 
“The Love-Sick Maid” and “The Marriage.” All four 
works were engraved by Dean in mezzotint; unfortunately, 
this “scraper,” from inferior talent or a love of over- 
elaboration, generally contrived to scrape all the life out of 
his plates. Wheatley excelled in genre painting, both in oil 
and water-colour; he is represented by some delightful 
subject-pictures, which obtained — general popularity 

(Continued on page 330) 
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Again, why should the adult holiday-maker in Wales, the Lake 
country, and Cornwall, lay hands upon every beautiful fern, flower, 
or shrub that he chances to see? We can stock our gardens at the 
proper market. There is no need to rob Nature's vast flower- 
garden for our own selfish pleasure. Let us leave something in the 
hedgerows for the next comer. Maybe the wayside flower that 
we would fain carry away with us shall inspire some lyric, sweet as 
Wordsworth’s poem to the celandine ; or if no poet chances to pass 
by, who can tell how many cyes may be delighted, how many hearts 
transported by wonder and praise for the beauty that is in the 
world! ‘Ihe’ present writer well remembers with what rapture 


George Eliot took up a small pot containing a flower one dreary winter 
day, her face beaming with that inner ight that made it positively 


beautiful as she cricd, ‘Is it not almost a thing to worship, a lovely 
M,. BE. 


flower?” 


Mrsses. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, AND Co,——There is a 
steadily-increasing demand for part-songs in our home circles. “he 
young treble voices, boys or girls, guided by their grown-up sisters, 
brothers, and the mother, may join in upper parts, supported by one 
of each, contralto, or alto, tenor, and bass. By means ofa tuning-fork 
the key may be given, and in the woods or on the water accompani- 
ments may be dispensed with, and much pleasure added to these out- 
door fies. A very beautiful specimen ofits school is ‘A Song of Life” 
(‘*Lied des Lebens,” a very charming poem by Herder), which Con- 
stance Bachehastranslated with much feeling, and Ferdinand Hillerhas 
with taste and skill set to music for S. A. T, B.—There is a quaint 
old-fashioned ring in ‘* The Tryst,” written and composed by 
W, Davies and Mary Carmichacl. It is of medium compass, 
suitable for a light tenor voice. “Two Songs”’—No. I., 
“© Wanderers’ Nachtlied ;” II, “Blumen Gruss ”—the beautiful 
poetry by Goethe, ably translated into English by Fanny Lablache, 
and set to music by Phabe Otway, arc of more than ordinary merit, 
and of medium compass. ‘*To the Queen of My Heart,” one of 
Shelley’s sweetest love poems, has been elaborately set to music of 
4 somewhat commonplace character by Ernest Ford, who has done 
much better before. * Parted ” is a fairly good love song, of a very 
despairing type, written and composed by Mrs. Hume Webster and 
Arthur Hervey. 

WILLIAM CzeRNY.——A grand sacred song for the concert-room 
is “Crucifix” (‘¢ All Ye Who Weep ») with accompaniment for 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, and harmonium ad @,, the 
[English words translated from the French by Rev. B. Webb, music 
by J. Faure. This song is replete with devotional feeling. It is of 
medium compass.‘ Deux Marches Iongroises,” arranged both as 
duets and solos, by D. Brocca, and “Spring Flowers,” by John 
Gritton, are brief, easy, and tuneful ; very useful for the school- 
room. 

Messrs. CONRAD HERZOG AND Co. ——A piquante little song 
for a merry young girl is Which Shall It Be?” words from the 
Brightonian, wusic by Edith Gordon Bartlett. ‘* The Exhibition 
Gavotte,” by W. E. Helbin, is a very good specimen of this well- 
worn school. A pretty and danceable waltz is ‘‘ Narcissus,” by 
Erskine Allon. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Three very good pieces for the drawing- 
room of moderate difficulty, by G. J. Rubini, are ‘Le Chant de 
Gondolier,” ‘‘ The Windmill,” and ‘Air a la Gavotte” (A. 
Cox).—There is nothing very new in two sets of waltzes, ‘* Immer 
Treu,” by Franz Engelberg, and “Called Back,” by Paul Cernay. 
Both are fairly melodious, ‘and the time is well marked (London : 
City Music Stores). Simple and_ pleasing is a song entitled 
“Mine,” poetry by Miss Maggie Foreman, music by John Guest 
(J. Guest).—Very loyal are the words and spirited the music of 
“ A Cup to Old England ,” written and composed by Paul Brenton 
(F. Pitman).—Of that somewhat obsolete school, the ‘‘ Valse 
Rondo,” is “ Inamorata,” words by “ Cedric,” music by F. k. 
Barratt. Young vocalists, with a fair amount of execution, will 
make a good effect with this song (Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and 
Co.). — A_ neatly-bound volume containing twelve ‘* Reverics 
Caracteristiques” for the pianoforte, by Claudius H. Couldery, 
should be in every well-regulated schoolroom where the pupils are 
well up in their teens. Examples of many styles are there, all good 
in their way. Needless to say that some are better than others 


(Lamborn Cock). 
—— 


IN A JAPANESE THEATRE 


‘Te theatre at Tokio is a new onc of immense size, and was on 
the night of our visit densely crowded, notwithstanding the fact that 
the prices are, by comparison with English theatres, surprisingly 
high. But then, as Ito, our guide, observed, you can stay all day 
if you like. ‘Theatre-going in Japan is a serious social undertaking. 
‘The doors open early inthe morning, and the performance is not 
over till ten o'clock at night. ‘Thus, when the Japanese go to the 
theatre, they literally make a day of it. ‘There is in connection with 
the theatre at Tokio a tea-house, where refreshments are obtainable 
at reasonable prices. This is within the building, and peop!e who 
have once obtained entrance are permitted freely to pass from the 
theatre to the tea-room. But occasions must arise when, in 
the course of the day, persons desire to leave the theatre. 
The head of the family may want to go home to look 
through his correspondence, or to transact an hour’s business, by 
way of foil to the exciting pleasure. of the drama, In such case a 
device is brought into use worthy the attention of English theatre 
managers. Instead of recviving a pass-out cheque, the patron of the 
drama holds out his right hand, and on the wrist the attendant stamps 
a mark, which has the advantage of not being transferable, Hence 
there is at the door of the Japanese theatre no crowd of boys or men 
begging for ‘‘your check.” All one who has been out has to do on 
returning is to show his wrist, and he is passed in. 

Theatre-going being essentially a family arrangement, places are 
disposed of accordingly. ‘There are, of course, no chairs, every one 
squatting on the floor. But in Tokio Theatre the auditorium is 
broken up into something like a series of sheep-pens, in which 
family circles or companies of friends squat. verywhere there is 
the hibachi and the everlasting pipe. Men and women fill 
the minute pipe, thrust it in the live ashes of the hibachi, take 
their three whifls, and then knock out the dust, presently beginning 
the process over again. On the night of our visit there was a special 
attraction in the nearest approach to a ballet permitted by Japanese 
customs. A body of forty-three dancing girls had been engaged, 
and, since dancing on the public stage 1s an innovation in Japan, 
there was a great rush to sec it. ‘The girls themselves were hand- 
somely paid, and, by way of compromise with a consciousness of 
infringing immemorial custom they handed over their wages to a 
local charity. This is all very well to begin with. But there is 
no doubt the thin end of the wedge has been inserted, and within 
twelve months this exceedingly modest approach to the ballet will 
be further pursucd. 

The dance itself was to the Western taste a melancholy and soul- 
depressing performance. Forty-three damsels, <lressed precisely as 


if they had walked off a Japanese tea-tray, moved in single a 
across the stage and adown the gangway running at right rn 
with the stage, and passing through the mass of the audience in the 
pit. This is a peculiarity of the Japanese stage which is really very 
effective. Instead of the actors and actresses entering from right or 
left of the stage, or from behind the scenes, they walk on to the 
stage, as it were, out of the pit. The green-room, instead of being 
at the back of the stage, is at the front of the house, and there are 
two gangways—one for approach and the other for exit. | 

Another striking peculiarity, and I venture to think an improve- 
ment in the Japanese stage carpentry, 18 that the scenes rae pa 
upon an axis something on the principle of the merry-go-rounc at 
a fair. There is no dragging of scenes hither and thither by 
heated supers, and no necessity for waits. A scene 1S “set” by a 
revolution of the machinery which brings not only the scene, but 
the actors, in full view of the audience. \When the scene 1s played 
out there is another turn at the crank, Scene Eighty is ground out of 
sight, and Scene Kighty-One comes on. In cases where an untimely 
death takes place on the stage, and the scene not being closed, it 1s 
not desirable altogether to remove it, two figures draped xa black, 
with black hoods over their heads, enter and remove the corpse. 
According to common understanding these hooded figures are 
supposed to be invisible. ’ , 

In Western countries the movements of machinery are directed 
from the privacy of the side wings. In Japan, on the lefthand side 
of the stage facing the audience, there kneels a man with a picce of 
wood in either hand, shaped after the fashion of a clog. When a 
scene is to be changed he raps on the floor with the clogs, and the 
machinery moves. His duties are further extended in the direction 
of imitating footsteps. ‘Thus an actor entering by one of the 
gangways already described, his approach is heralded by an 
excellent imitation of a running footstep played by the man with 
the clogs ; only there is this peculiarity about it that, reversing the 
ordinary state of affairs, he begins the pattering of feet in the 
distance with tremendous rapping, which cleverly dies away to 
slightest tapping as the footsteps approach nearer to the stage, and 
might therefore be presumed to be more audible. On the other 
hand a kettledrum, which forms a prominent feature im the 
orchestra, occasionally, and apparently apropos des bottes, begins to 
be beaten with slow tapping, which increases at tremendous speed, 
until it reaches a deafening roar, at which it stops as suddenly and 
as inconsequentially as it began. 

The orchestra serves a double debt to pay. It is composed partly of 
instrumentalists and partly of vocalists. Both sit in a cage on either 
side of the stage, the front being fenced by a gauzy trellis-work, 
through which the figures are dimly discerned. Whilst the drum 
suddenly goes off in a kind of epileptic fit, and a most unmusical 
thrumming is heard by manipulation of an instrument called the 
samisen, the vocal orchestra on the other side from time to time 
breaks forth in most monotonous and most melancholy chant. The 
stranger notes that whilst this chanting is going forward the actors on 
the stage interrupt their play, and stand or sit motionless and silent. 
Ito explains that these are the Jéruri singers, and their duty is to 
describe to the audience what the silent actor or actress is at the 
moment thinking of, to depict the passion that tears his breast, or the 
regrets that sadden it. Thus, if Mr. Irving were playing Shylock at 
the Lyceum at Tokio, instead of being troubled during the trial 
scene to express his feelings by movement of the facial muscles, he 
would stand quite quiet, whilst the singers in the cage would 
describe to the audience that his breast was torn with rage because, 
having expected to cuta pound of flesh from the plump person of 
Antonio, he now discovered that, owing to the erudition of Portia, 
the suspicious bearing of the judges, and the weight of general 
circumstances against him, he could enjoy his revenge only at peril 
of his own life. 

The forty-three dancing girls entering by the gangway on the right 
of the stage advanced with measured and unvaried movements. 
First of all, with right hand uplifted above their heads and left hand 
extended downwards and slightly outwards, they swayed their bodies 
to the right. Then, with position of arms reversed, they swayed to 
the left. Thirdly, they slowly turned round. Fourthly, they took 
three steps forward, then swayed to the right, next to the left, and so 
on da cafe. \t took about forty minutes for them thus to advance 
by one long gangway across the stage and disappear by the other, 
always with the same motion, with the strumming of the samisen 
from the orchestra, and the intermittent epilepsy of thedrum, — After 
ten minutes the performance began to pall on the jaded Western 
palate. But Ito sat with lips slightly parted, eyes fixed in admira- 
tion too deep for speech, and so sat all the audience through the full 
forty minutes. 

Beautiful !” Ito exclaimed, when it was over. ‘‘ Very nice.” 

The last damsel, always swaying to the right, then to the left, and 
slowly turning round, disappeared through the duorway amid thunder 
of applause, and the thread of the drama which had been interrupted 
was again taken up. 

The play had been going forward through the greater part of the 
day, and when we arrived at the theatre, somewhere after eight 
o'clock, it was pretty well advanced. The scene opened in front of 
a pretty tea-house, and revealed a Two-Sworded Man, apparently on 
the rampage. He was asking a girl for a drink, which she served 
him with ludicrous contortions indicative of abject fear, which 
convulsed the audience. It should be mentioned in further 
proof of that modesty on the stage which makes it a memorable 
thing even for singing dancing girls to appear in the decorous dance, 
that in Japanese theatres all the female parts are taken by men. 
The ‘[wo-Sworded Man had evidently been recently engaged in 
active strife. His unsheathed sword was stained with blood. 
Whilst he drank he held the sword behind him, by way of soothing 
the frightened damsel. In this position he was taken unawares by a 
sortie of guests from the tea house who, apparently resuming pro- 
ceedings earlier commenced, rushed upon him with sticks, brooms 
and other things picked up haphazard. But the Two-Sworded Man, 
refreshed with the water, proved invincible, His terrible sword was 
flashed in the air, and his assailants standing after a brief tussle 
quietly with their backs to him, as if he were going to measure them 
for acoat, he drew the sword slowly but firmly through their naked 
flesh, and they rolled upon the stage, the gore freely flowing. Two 
of the assailants fled, but whilst one man was being sliced another 
one stood by, and when his turn came, presented his back, was 
slashed in the same businesslike fashion, and rolled upon the kine 
with more ebullitions of gore received with loud applause from the 
gallery. I could not see by what urick these bounteous gouts of 
blood were made suddenly to appear 5 but it was very cleverly done. 

In Scene 143—or was it 195 ?—the Two-Sworded Man_ had 
another encounter with two casual passers-by. ‘Thiswasa good up and- 
down fight, the combatants rolling on the ground two to one.” But 
the Two-Sworded Man added two more victims to his lengthening 
roll, and drew forth another cheer by wiping his dripping sworil 
on the edge of the stone bridge by which the fight had taken place 
Whilst thus engaged a woman appeared on the scene: she utters a 
shriek at sight of the Two-Sworded Man, and he emits a fearful 
growl, By this time we are‘ getting use to the spirit of the play 
and are not at all surprised to see the Two-Sworded Man approach 
the woman and slay her. After hacking her till she falls to the 
ground, he places the sword in her mouth, and thrusts it so far down 
her throat that in withdrawing it he is compelled to put his foot on 
her chest, and nearly falls backward as the sword comes out, an 
effect which again brings down the gallery. This done the man 
with the clogs beats a rattling accompaniment, at which signal two 


—————— 


hooded figures cnicr and carry off the now embarrassing agglomera- 


tion of corpses. ; 
rhe next scene is an excecdingly pretty one, though as nobody is 


murdered it falls a little flat. The villain is discovered standing in 
the front of a Japanese house, drawing water from a well, such a 
well as is seen in any street in Japan. He washes his ensanguined 
sword, and finally his feet. Whilst thus engaged a servant maid 
comes out and discovers him, again going through a pantomime of 
terror which, though, perhaps, 4 little overdone for English taste, 
was really very funny. Ito explains that the Two-Sworded Man, 
having escaped from his enemies (a considerable proportion of whom 
must by this time be dead) has come on a visit to his uncle and aunt. 
The girl, when she finds her voice, informs him that his uncle is 
tly the old gentleman 1s discovered entering by the 


out. Presen 

gangway. It is a wet night and a dark one, so the uncle 
Ps > . = . . 

carries his umbrella, whilst before him goes a servant with another 


umbrella and a lantern to light his footsteps. This was a pretty 
scene and a realistic one, the man evidently approaching his own 
house instead of accidently turning up from the side as he would 
have had to do on an English stage. As the uncle and his servant 
cross the gangway clogs patter loud for the distant footsteps, falling 
to a mere tapping as he comes nearer ; the drum goes otf in a fit, 
the samisen is thrummed, and whilst uncle and nephew stand and 


look at each other the Joruri singers explain their feelings. 
Then the stage revolves, and we discover the Two-Sworded Man 
To him enter uncle and 


squatted down in the middle of a room. y : 
aunt, who squat on either side of him ata brief distance. Then 


the nephew relates with judicious moderation his sanguinary story 
amid slow music from the caged minstrels on right and left, who 
play and sometimes chant. The story is intolerably long, being 
varied by few interruptions of his listeners. Once the aunt inter- 
oses with a remark delightful in its #aizeze. ‘ 

“Tt was very fortunate you did not kill yourself, hurting so many 
other people,” she says. fi : ; 

The audience, who know all about it, having been there since 
half-past seven in the morning, cry ‘* True! » and ‘* Good |” 

It is curious that the sympathies of the audience are entirely with 
the Two-Sworded Man, a circumstance explained by fuller know- 
ledge of the drama, Captain Brinkley, editor of the principal 
English paper in Japan, a profound student and an authoritative 
writer on the Japanese drama, subsequently related to me the full 
bearings of this popular play. It is the old story of man’s love and 
faith and woman's periidy. The Two-Sworded Man had had 
entrusted to him by his master a precious family heirloom, Delilah 
had betrayed him, had joined a conspiracy to deprive him of his 
treasure, and had imperilled what to the honest man was even of 
more value—his character as a faithful servitor. These many 
people he had slain were concerned in the plot, and the woman 
frum whose throat he had found such difficulty in withdrawing his 
avenging sword was Delilah 

Now he had come to the house of his uncle to tell his melancholy 
story, and to perform the only act left to a dishonoured and dis- 
graced Japanese—that of suicide. Having completed his narrative, 
the nephew announces his intention to commit hari-kari, a duty to 
his family highly applauded both by uncle and aunt, though the 
aunt, to do her justice, shed some tears. Nothing could exceed the 
politeness of the bearing of cach member of the party towards the 
other at this critical juncture. Before addressing each other they 
bow till their foreheads almost touch the ground, and _their words 
are full of high-flown courtesy. 1 observed that the Two-Sworded 
Man was much longer in cutting his own throat than he was in 
despatching other persons. But an end must come of all things, 
and there is an end to his long harangue. The aunt spreads upon 
the floor a white cloth, without which no hari-kari can be properly 
conducted. The nephew kneels upon it, the aunt and uncle group- 
ing themselves on either side, the aunt still audibly in tears. The 
nephew, with a polite gesture, borrows his aunt’s pocket-handker- 
chief, which she, with inuch graciousness of manner, hands to him. 
‘This he wraps midway on the blade of his sword, and then thrusts 
the weapon into his stomach, working it about to the ecstatic de- 
light of the gallery, which reaches a climax when the gore rushes 
forth in unlimited profusion, Sudden!y there is a sound of drums 
outside. ‘There is a cry of ‘* The pulice are coming 1” ‘The Two- 
Sworded Man thereupon cuts his throat, the stage revolves, and 
the hapless nephew, the didactic uncle, and the tearful aunt, dis- 
appear, with the clogs rapping, the drum madly throbbing, the 
samisen strumming, and the party in the cage on the right explain- 
ing the feelings of the uncle and aunt, which may indeed be well 
imagined. ilenry W. Lucy 

————————— 


CHOLERA AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


Nor long ago the ship in which I was sailing to India was 
anchored for the night in the Bitter Lakes. ‘Io pass the time, | 
tried fishing over the steamer’s side, but caught nothing. One of 
the ship’s quartermasters, who was looking on, observed : ** Ah! 
sir, you won’t catch anything in this here Canal now; for why, the 
fishes they be overfed with ‘all we throw overboard. I remember 
the time when we could catch any number, but the beggars turn up 
their noses at the hook now 5 and no wonder, with all the hoffal 
they get.” And, indeed, the odour from the almost stagnant water 
on that hot August evening was anything but sweet, and betokened 
just what the quartermaster said—an abundance of offal all round. 
I called to mind what everybody has observed in India: the 
seeming preference of cholera for the course of rivers, and thought to 
myselt that here, on the Suez Canal, we have all the conditions that so 
successfully introduced cholera, for the first time, to the world on 
the banks of the Ganges, now more than half a century ago—a hot 
sun, nasty, foetid water, ‘and an accumulation of garbage in water. 
On the Ganges the garbage was represented by the floating bodies 
of dead Hindus ; but in the Suez Canal, if there are no corpses, 
there is, at all events, plenty of sewage. And this led me on to 
think that poor Bombay—though by no means immaculate in a 
sanitary sense—is unduly abused for sending infection to Europe. 
The truth is that Egypt is quite capable of doing this herself, and 
I strongly suspect that the Suez Canal is not blameless in the 
matter. 

Later on, on the return voyage, our vessel was put into quaran- 
tine at Suez because cholera was reported in India, We had no 
cholera on board, and anything more absurd than the Egyptian 
quarantine rules [ never saw. A couple of Turkish quarantine 
guards came on board, and would allow no one to go on shore ; but, 
although contrary to their orders, these gentlemen partook freely of 
sardines and strong waters, and smoked cigars which were given them 
by the passengers. ‘The quarantined hoped to make the quaran- 
tiners drunk, and thus evade their vigilance ; but Egyptians have 
strong heads if weak hearts, and my impression is that an Egyptian 
quarantine guard could dispose of two or three bottles of gin or 
whisky and as many tins of sardines, at a sitting, without the 
slightest inconvenience to himself, Then the quarantine sheds, or 
lazarettos, in which they confine passengers, are far better calcu- 
lated to provoke cholera than to prevent it, The whole preventive 
system, in short, with its pinches of sulphur, tongs, hot coals, and 
tarred bags, is a complete farce, and about as capable of keeping 
cholera out of Europe as it is of destroying Dr. Koch’s germs, the 
pretty generally admitted origin of the disease. 

The Suez Canal is undoubtedly a great commercial convenience, 
but we must expect to pay for its convenience in the greater facility 
with which cholera—and possibly the Bagdad plague—can be 
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introduced to Europe. If the Suez Canal does not actually 
produce cholera through its water-course of sewage, it may, 
at all events, serve as a hot-bed in which dormant 
cholera germs from the Far East can be hatched into 
sudden activity. And perhaps this theory may account for the 
many alarms of cholera in Europe lately. In the old days, before 
the Suez Canal was made, cholera was worse in India than it is 
now; but it only reached Europe at long intervals. This was 
because it had to traverse the desert, or go round by the Cape, and 
in cither route pure air “killed it,” so to say ; but now it finds a 
great filthy ditch ready to hand at Suez, and, according to its custom 
everywhere, it runs along the banks, just as lightning might fly 
along conductors. In India it is hardly safe to march along the 
banks of a large and céean river. Regiments so marching are 
pretty certain to contract the disease, though why cholera should 
aflect c/ean rivers Lam unable to say. It may be that the annual 
‘freshets,” or floods, turn up a lot of decaying matter from the 
river bed, and that the seeds of cholera are thus carried down the 
stream. Any way, a watercourse is always to be avoided in 
cholera countries ; but Egypt is emphatically a cholera country, 
and the Suez Canal is about as dirty a watercourse as there is 
anywhere. 

Familiarity with cholera breeds contempt of it, and so the Indian 
journals have been making merry over the panic shown in Europe 
lately. But serious visitations of cholera—in the epidemic form 
—are fortunately not very common in India now, and when 
they do occur despair, if not panic, seems to seize on every 
one. At the great outbreak of cholera at Kurrachee, in Scinde, 
many years ago, a singular phenomenon was noticed. ‘The 
sky ‘suddenly became lurid, and threatening in the last degree. 
There was no hurricane, as was expected, but cholera in the 
most dreadful form immediately appeared. And I think thatit is not 
unusual for outbreaks of cholera to be preceded by weather indicating 
thunderstorms ; that is to say, yellow clouds, and a close “muggy ” 
atmosphere. In India we have been laughing, too, at the preposte- 
yous precautions recommended for the warding off of cholera, though 
Indian specifics are often ridiculous enough. I remember when a 
subcutaneous injection of quinine was thought to be a certain cure. 
Also, enormous doses of castor oil and laudanum taken alternately. 
Also, champagne—a much pleasanter remedy—and, of course, 
brandy. I rather think that the man—a sizkarvee probably—who 
first mixed brandy with the water he took from a roadside tank or 
well, forestalled Dr. Koch in his ideas of the disease. The alcohol 
was calculated to destroy the germs in the water, and I believe myself 
that it isa wholesome rule to colour doubtful water with good brandy 
or whisky, ‘That is to say, when travelling, for it is a man’s own 
fault, or his filter’s, if he cannot have pure water in his own bungalow. 
Cholera, however, isa very curious, and seemingly capricious disease. 
Strong men are just as liable to be seized as weak men, and for 
cures, I have knowna patient to be almost suddenly cured by a bottle 
of plain soda water when his case was given up as hopeless. But 
these are digressions from the main contention—that the Suez Canal 
is a conductor of cholera to Europe. Though one has only to think 
of the vast number of huge steamers, crowded with passengers or 
troops, passing annually through the Canal—there may be twenty 
such vessels in the Canal on a single day—to feel convinced 
that M. De Lesseps’ splendid work must be fast becoming a 
wreat open sewer. The very fishes seem to know this, and 
so do the birds, A few years ago one might travel all through the 
Canal without seeing a bird, save only the wild fowl on Lake 
Menzaleh ; but now. every steamer is accompanied by numbers of 
leautiful white seagulls, which fare sumptuously on the picces of 
meat, &e., thrown over from the cook’s galley. Ihave heard that 
culls also accompany the great Cunarders across the Atlantic, taking 
2 return steamer from New York as regularly as possible ; and in the 
the Sucz Canal they must be useful as scavengers—though, of 
course, only to a limited extent, considering the immense quantity 
of sewage that must now enter it. The question is, how to cleanse 
the Canal and to keep it clean. And that is a question not easily 
answered. The tide or current docs not run more than perhaps two 
knots an hour, and so could not possibly scour the canal; and, con- 
sidering the time often taken for the passage from Suez to Port Said 
- generally twenty-four hours, if not more—it would be difficult to 
eniorce any rules upon ships to prevent their discharging their filth 
into the Canal. I! the water-way were wider and deeper, and if a 
vessel could make the passage of eighty-four miles at full speed in, 
say, seven hours, such a law might be enforced. And if the Suez 
Canal is not widened and deepened, so that something of the kind 
might be done, it will probably come to this: that the present ditch 
will be choked with sewage, and positively dangerous to sail on in 
very hot weather. I don’t believe myself that cholera is ever carried 
from India to Suez unless in very rare cases, because the fortnight’s 
passage over the Ocean and up the Red Sea, with all the pure sea air 
of the passage, would generally dispel it; but I think that cholera 
often comes on board at Suez, or in the Canal, and this accounts for 
it breaking out in the Mediterranean. The whole matter is one of 
considerable importance to Europe, because there is involved in it 
the question whether we shall have frequent appearances of cholera 
in Europe, or only its appearance at long intervals, as before. 


F. ik. W. 
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A PUFF OF SMOKE 


Wer were five ina first-class carriage ; the last bell had rung, and 
we were on the point of starting, when a porter tore open the door, 
with a ‘Jump in, sir 3” anda tall, well-dressed young fellow, pipe 
in mouth, did as the porter bade him. ‘lhe door was banged, and 
the new-comer dropped into his seat, and emitted a thick cloud of 
smoke, 

‘This is not a smoking carriage, sir,’ 
blandly. 

The last-comer was a perfect stranger—young, £ fe 
well-dressed. We had not been introduced, but in an instant we 
knew what his name must be, as he turned to the speaker, puffed 
forth another cloud, and said in a loud voice full of eflrontery— 

She 

“T merely said that this was not a smoking carriage, 
first speaker, 

ent? ‘ 

The elderly gentleman coloured a little, and scemed disposed to 
speak sharply, for his mouth twitched at the corners and his lips 
moved, but he evidently thought it useless to engage a oy 
warfare with a young man of the class ‘*’Arry; and, drawing back 
in his corner, he sat frowning. 

‘The smoker looked round with an insolent OS 
for the next assailant; but, as is often the case when a bold, offensive 
micn is adopted, men who are courageous enough when roused, 
shrink from a quarrel, or, at all events, from a sharp encounter, 

Noone met his eye but a little, keen-looking, middle-aged man, 
to whom he said sharply— 

‘Do you object to smoking ? ” 

“Oh, dear me, no,” was the quick reply 5 

“Oh, you looked as if you did! sa 

Then, turning towards the bland elderly gentleman, the new 
comer continued with a sneering laugh— “ 

You can change carriages next time we stop. 

_ The look he received in reply would have made some men uncom- 
foriable. Our young friend, however, like his class—the pest of all 
railways—was too thick-skinned, and he smoked on deuantly an 


? said an elderly gentleman, 


good-looking, and 


” said the 


air that seemed to ask 


“T ama smoker.” 
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unpleasant, weak, herbaceous kind of tobacco, a packet of which he 
emptied into his india-rubber pouch. 

“ Strikes me,” said the little keen-looking man, ‘‘that some 
people make a deal too much fuss about a bit of tobacco-smoke. 
Those who don’t like it needn’t be disagreeable to those who do.” 

I saw two of our fellow passengers’ brows contract as the little 
man drew a cigar-case from his pocket, and the bland elderly 
gentleman looked first angrily, then apprehensively, at the little 
man, who went on in the most imperturbable way. 

“«Tust you try that sir,” he said, after carefully selecting a cigar, 
© You'll find that a good one.” 

lle carefully cut off the pointed end with a little spring machine 
hanging at his watch chain before handing the cigar to the new 
comer. Then taking one for himself, he cut it and struck a match, 
holding it out with a peculiar look to the young man, who stuck the 
cigar in his mouth, slipped his pipe into a handsome velvet-lined 
case, lit up, and handed back the match. 

The little man just had time to light his own and toss out the wax 
match before the flame reached his fingers, and then two cigars 
were in full blast. 

Just then there was a faint cough, of the kind usually premoni- 
tory toa remark, and the elderly gentleman said quietly : 

“T have always made a point in travelling of being agreeable to 
my fellow travellers, and where smoking carriages are provided ——” 

“‘Oh, we know all about that,” said the young man, insolently, 
“You can change at the next station.” 

‘*L intend to do so,” was the reply. 
half an hour’s run first.” 

I saw the litle man give the other a comical look, and pull away 
at his cigar, sending forth clouds of smoke, when the young fellow 
imitated him, smoking furiously; and I felt so wroth that if any 
more disputing had resulted I should have made a dead attack upon 
the thin little man, who was sitting nearly opposite to me, 

When we entered the compartment, and had conversed with him, 
we found him an_ exceedingly gentlemanly, well-informed per- 
sonage ; hence his conduct in evidently urging on the contemptible 
young cad to annoy his fellow passengers was the more inex- 
plicable. 

The bland gentleman sat back and stared at the parcel net, the 
little man stared at me, and I stared at him, while ’Arry, who was 
evidently a very athletic young man of good position, stared at 
everybody in turn, and smoked as hard as he could. 

The train sped on faster and faster, the compartment grew more 
full of smoke, and in an indignant fit I lowered the window from 
half open to full, when the two neutral passengers looked at one 
another, and one said, ‘‘ That’s better.” 

This highly delighted ’Arry of the East End brain, and he winked 
at the little thin man, who returned his look and smiled, smoking 
harder than ever. 

“ Well,” said one of the neutral passengers, ‘* I’m sorry to annoy 
you, sir” (this to the old gentleman), ‘but I'm going to smoke in 
self-defence.” 

“‘Qon’t mind me, sir,” said the old gentleman, quietly. “T 
only objected on principle. I, too, like a cigar; but when I do 
smoke in travelling, | always go into a smoking carriage.” 

“This isa smoking carriage now,” I said sarcastically, and I 
pulled out my own case, and the second neutral passenger followed 
my example, and offered his to the bland old gentleman, 

The result was that in another minute we were all smoking, and 
our young friend ’Arry exclaimed, 

“There, you may thank me for this ; and—’ 

“ [ think you may thank me for that, my young friend,” said the 
little thin man in a keen, sarcastic voice. 

“ What do you mean ?” said the young fellow roughly, 

‘That cigar you have been smoking. How do you feel ?” 

Every eye was directed at our young companion, who was ghastly 
pale; and as he sat back with his cap on the back of his head, we 
could see that his forehead and nose were beaded with a dew of 
perspiration. 

““[—I don’t know what you mean,” he said hoarsely. 

“You do,” said the little man; ‘but our fellow-travellers do 
not. I gave you that cigar for a lesson. It is one of the very 
strongest that are made. It is a peculiar growth of Havana leat, 
and I, a very old smoker, find half of one quite sufficient. There.” 

As he spoke he threw the half-smoked cigar he held between his 
lips out of the window. 

“Ym afraid I’ve been very rude to you gentlemen,” he said, 
bowing to me; and then looking round at the rest with a smile 
which rested longest on the bland old gentleman in the corner ; 
“but I keep a case of these cigars for the benefit of ill-behaved 
cads of boys.” 

“Do you dare to ” began the young man, starting up. 

“Sit still, my young friend, for goodness’ sake !” said the little 
man ina cutting, ironical tone. ‘I ama physician ; and for the 
benefit of our fellow-travellers I will diagnose your symptoms and 
sufferings.” 

Ile again looked round smilingly at us, and then laughed at the 
sullerer, who was livid. 

‘Vou are suffering, sir, from a painful form of narcotic poison. 
The brain and stomach of the human being grow by use tolerant of 
the action of nicotine, and it thus becomes in moderation a pleasant 
sedative. But all the same to those unused to its action it is 
decidedly poisonous. ‘That cigar has hal!-poisoned you ; and, 
consequent upon your smoking so hard to insult and annoy me and 
these gentlemen, you are feeling exceedingly ill.” 

The young man tried to dart a furious look at him, but it was 
abject instead. 

“ Now,” continued the little man, ‘I make a rule of exacting a 
guinea fee for advice. I will make an exception in your case. Sit 
perfectly still. Breathe as much fresh air as you can till we stop ; 
then suppose you change your carriage—or, no, better still, have a 
little brandy, and go on by the next train.” 

The young fellow’s eyes rolled, but he did not speak, and his 
tormentor went on : 

‘Smoke by all means, if you like, but in the future try and 
practice a little consideration for your fellow-passengers. You are 
evidently a gentleman by education, but your conduct has been that of 
thousands of ill-mannered youths on every line of railway in the 
country. Hah! we are stopping. That's it. ‘Try the brandy. 
Allow me to open the duor.” 

The young man rushed out of the compartment as the carriage 
stopped, and disappeared in the refreshment room. 

“Tm afraid I was very rude to you, sir,” said the doctor to the 
bland old gentleman. 

“ Don’t name it, pray. But that young man? Did you give him 
too strong a dose?” 

“Not at all, and I hope it may prove curative in its effects.” 

“Take your seats, please. Going on.” 

This from the guard. Then bang, bang, bang, whistle, grunt, 
and the train went on, one passenger missing from our compart- 
ment. Ga MF 


“ Unfortunately we have 


? 


—— 


WINE MINUS THE GRAPE is provided cheaply for poor Parisians 
and innocent thirsty tourists according to the following recipe—so 
at least unkindly says an Italian contemporary :—‘‘ Pour into a cask 
a quantity of water, to which add potato juice, barley juice, sugar, 
yeast, cream of tartar, violet roots, elder blossoms, bleaching liquid, 
and glycerine. Vary the names of the wine according to the different 
proportions in which the ingredients are used.” 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS IN ROYAL MILITARY 
COLLEGE CHURCH 


Tire tablet represented forms one of a series, in which the 
names of all officers who have passed through Sandhurst, and who 
have been killed or died of wounds in recent wars, are to be com- 
memorated. The series begins with the Crimea. There wiil be 
tablets to commemorate the Indian Mutiny, Afghanistan, and 
Egypt, as well as one which will include China, New Zealand, and 
Ashanti, The tablets are of large size, measuring six feet by four 
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TO THE GLORY OF GOD AND Iv MEMORY OF 


i7ch Lancers 
Coidm. Guards 
RG.P. COLLEY. KC S.L,CB,6MG, 2nd Foot 

A. PARDOE » 13th Foot 
LH. B. PULLEINE 24th Foot 

Pp. PORTEOUS agth Foot 
2th Foot 
2ath Foot 
24th Foot 
24th Foot 
24th Foot 
2gth Foot 
éoth Foot 
éoth Foot 
goth Foot 
ogth Foot 
o4gth Foot 
9)-h Foot 


G, GRIFFITH 
f. H. DYSON 


LIEUT. A. T. BRIGHT 
LIEUT.-COL, P, R ANSTRUTHER 
CAPT. J, M. ELLIOTT 

LIEUT. G. J.C. JO. 


fect six inches. The work is executed in alabaster and choice 
marbles. The committee will proceed to put up the other four 
tablets as soon as they are supplied with funds for the purpose. At 
present only two have been executed. One is shown above. The 
second, which commemorates the officers who fell in the Crimean 
War, 1854 and 1855, contains the following names :— 

Cornet C. P. Houghton (11th Hussars) : Captain T, H. Goad (13th L, Dragoons) ; 


ut.-Col, L. D. Mackinnon (Cold- 


stream Guards); Major H. IF, Drummond (Scots Fusilier Guards) 3 Captain W. M. 

Col. . E. Fitz-Clarence, (7th 
.L, Croker (17th Foot) 
“YP, Sharpe (zoth Foot): Lieut-Col. F. G.; 
*, H. Holden (2sth 
3rd Foot) ; Lieut. 
jor-General Sir 


i 
Foot) ; Captain A. W. Connolly (0th Foot) ; Lieut. H. S. Marsh 
L. R. Hey and (33rd Foot); Lieut. R. J. B. Clayton (34th Foot) ; M 


W._W. Rooke (47th Foot); Brigadier-Gen, H, W. Adams 
x i J.T. Strong (35th 
Norman (57th Foot); 


Dickson (62nd Foot) ; 


E .R, Preston (97th Foot) ; Cap- 
fi . A. Cartwright Uiitte Brigade) ; 
ade) ; Lieut. H. Tryon (Rifle Brigade). 

Contributions from officers, and from the friends of those who are 
commemorated, will be gladly received either by the Commandant 
or the Chaplain of the Royal Military College. The tablets are the 
work of Messrs. M. IT. Bayre and Co., Mill Bank Street, 
Westminster. 
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Epcar ALLAN Por’s CorraGE at Fordham, New Yorl: State, 
where “ ‘Ihe Raven” was written, is to be preserved as a historical 
relic. 

CHAMOIS are increasing rapidly in Switzerland, thanks to the 
new protective laws introduced. Of late hunters and poachers had 
so diminished their numbers that the animals became exceedingly 
rare, but now certain districts are reserved expressly for their safety, 
and considerable herds are again seen in the mountains. 

Tue RoLiickInG GERMAN STUDENT intends to amend _ his 
ways. A National Students’ Congress will be held at Eisenach in 
October, where the chief Teutonic Universities will propose an 
elaborate reform bill, mainly intended to abolish duelling, and 
check all extravagant habits, and so-called debts of honour. 

THERE ARE NEARLY ELEVEN THOUSAND Britis INHABITANTS 
of Paris, according to the last Parisian census. The greatest number 
of foreigners are Belgians, who figure at 45,28i. ‘the German 
number 31,140, the Italian, 21,547. the Swiss 20,810, the American 
5,987, and the Chinese 63. The total population is 2,239,928, an 
increase of 251,122 since 1876, 

Tue Process or ‘TAX-CULLECTING IN CASHMERE does not 
appear to differ so much from the coercive measures adopted towards 
the Egyptian fellahs, An Englishman who recently visited Lalpura 
recently witnessed a collector going his rounds. In order to compel 
the payment of the rupees demanded, each defaulter had a hig 
stone placed on one shoulder, his head uncovered and exposed to 
the hot sun, while sometimes his feet were placed in the stocks. 
This torture was inflicted, it should be noted, by a Mussulman on 
Mussulmans, and not by Hindoos on their traditional enemies, and it 
was all done as a matter of course, as though there were nothing 
remarkable in the procceding, - 

A MepaAt COMMEMORATING TUE DEFENCE OF PARIS IN 
1870-1 is being prepared for the French Government—somewhat 
late in the day. On one side is a female figure representing the 
City of Paris holding a gun, and confronting the enemy’s camion on 
the horizon, A bandage encircles her head, and a National 
Guard’s cloak is draped round her shoulders. Behind her are forts 
and several of the Paris buildings, while a pigeon and a balloon 
float over her head. The names and dates of the chief battles 
round Paris are inscribed on the other side of the medal, surrounding 
a copy of the funeral column erected over the dead at Champigny, a 
young laurel tree springing up at the base. 4 

THE ACCLIMATISATION oF FOREIGN ANIMALS IN THE 
COLONIES does not always give complete satisfaction, as both 
Australia and America know to their cost in the matter of rabbits 
and sparrows. Now, in Jamaica, the inhabitants begin to com- 
plain that the mongoose, which was brought over to kiil the sugar- 
pene eis has ee hee for eggs, fruit, and vegetables, though 
it only devours these when short of other food. The mongoose too 
ps Vt an ha boca snakes, lizards, ground-hatching birds, 
q a fhe genous /awna, which therefore, according to 


.the report of the lirector of Public Gardens, seem likely to become 


extinct very speedily, If these insect-eating creatures disappear it 
is feared that the insect pests, left undisturbed, may do more damage 
than the offending rats on the sugar estates, " 
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through the engraver’s art; ‘ The 
Soldier’s Departure,” ‘* The Sai- 
lor’s Return,” ‘A Lover’s Anger,” 
and numerous other instances of his 
ability are still in great request ; he 
also designed the series of ‘‘ London 
Crics,” sets of which are highly 
estimated. He excelled in rustic 
subjects, was a fair master of pas- 
toral delineation, and also painted 
several pictures of a military 
character, which are still in 
demand, such as ‘*The Gordon 
Riots,” ‘The Dublin Volunteers,” 
and others; and he painted the 
members of the Irish House of 
Commons, Like his friend Morland, 
his life was ill-regulated, and a fine 
constitution was prematurely wrecked 
by excesses. The name of Richard 
Westall, R.A., must be included in 
the list of subject-painters. As a 
designer he was probably more pro- 
ductive than any of his contempo- 
raries ; although many of his pic- 
tures are in oils, he may be claimed 
as one of the founders of the English 
school of water-colour Art. Much 
of his work has many excellences, 
though his tendency was somewhat 
towards insipidity compared to the 
more robust productions of the 
artists already described. As a 
figure-painter he inaugurated the 
change from a feeble to a brilliant 
style of water-colour drawing some 
ten years before the same advance 
was made in landscape by the prac- 
tititioners of that branch. Several 
his works exhibit great beauty of 
execution, and are full of colour. 
We may judge of the effect they 
produced in Westall’s day by an 
anecdote related of Northcote, to 
whom the former submitted some of 
his performances, when seeking ad- 
vice as to how far he was justified in 
the change of manner with a vehicle 
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the resources of which were then un- 
developed. After examining the 
drawings attentively for some time, 
Northcote astonished his friend by a 
burst of unexpected enthusiasm :—- 
“Why, this is something new in 
Art! How do’ee do it? I did not 
believe that water-colour could be 
brought to this perfection. Why, 
young man, these are the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the art [ have seen. 
I would give the world to do such 
things.” 

The design given in the present 
number, representing promenaders 
clad in the curious winter costumes 
of 1825, airing their graces, is due 
to an amateur, whose signature 
“M. E., Isq.,” is attached to seve- 
ral mildly humorous productions of 
the same period; he was known per- 
sonally to George Cruikshank, who 
mentioned to the writer that the 
execution of similar designs had been 
among the most profitably remune- 
rated exercises of his skill. It is not 
recorded who ‘*M. E.” actually was, 
and inquiries of the descendants of 
George Hunt, who aquatinted many 
subjects alter his sketches, have 
failed to establish the identity of the 
designer. His productions are in- 
variably signed ‘*M. E., Esq.,” 
pointing to an amateur of position ; 
in 1825 he ventured upon indepen- 
dent publication, and a quarto of 
sketches appeared from his hand, 
under the ceccentrically grotesque 
title of ‘Olio Rigmaroli,—Airy 
Nothings, or Scraps and Naughts 
and Odd-cum-Shorts ; in a Circum- 
bendibus Tfop, Skip, and Jump. 
Drawn and written by M. E., Esq.” 
This work consisted of incidents of 
travel, purporting to be drawn in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales ; the plates were engraved by 
George Hunt. Josep’ GREGO 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE JULYS 


Ber the long giorous July days have arrived, and with them come 
not only the end of the season—a circumstance with which this story 
has little to do, but that large meeting at the back of the Ditch, 
where we all wear the lightest and most unconventional costumes, 
the slouchiest of hats, where we smoke endless cigars, consume cup 
hy the pailful, commit flirtation unlimited, and back winners 
unceasingly, at least, as Whyte-Melville sings (on quite another 
subject) “Tt is so we are trained and taught.” But, ah me ! these 
trainers and teachers! When we come away at the end of the week 
we find that the grass must have been damp, and that we have 
caught a severe cold, that those buckets of cup have not agreed with 
us, that a dozen cigars a day make one feel dreadfully “ chippy ” in 
the morning, we have misgivings that we have said a good deal more 
to Mrs. Golightly than was quite discreet, and above all a sad 
conviction that our Monday’s account is very much the reverse of a 
winning one, 

Sull, what veteran punter or juvenile plunger ever misses that 
quiet mecting at the back of the Ditch held in the dog days? The 
Golconda of Ascot has failed us, and the Ophir of Goodwood is yet 
to come, That the racing at the Newmarket July Meeting is good 
is notorious, and it certainly is regarded as a battlo-field upon which 
the hungry backer is apt to get the better of his natural enemy, the 
bookmaker. 

Sir Marmaduke had been a prominent figure at Ascot, where the 
betting had been unusually heavy. The Baronet’s speculations had 
been not only successful, but of a magnitude rarely witnessed. It 
was known that he had been a very heavy loser this year, notably 
over the Two Thousand and Derby, in both of which he had supported 
not only his own horses, but in the latter race the Dancing Master 
as well, believing him to be a thoroughly good horse, and it was 
further announced that he had declared it was only money lent, and 
that he would win it all back before Goodwood. “The Ring looked 
somewhat glum over the Ascot settling ; it had been one of those 
sunny weeks so rarely vouchsafed to the gentlemen, and most of the 
leading turfites had been good winners over the meetings, whilst as 
for Sir Marmaduke, the bookmakers vowed he had gone pretty near 
to fulfilling his boast. 

, the Baronet was installed at Panton Lodge, eager for the 
fray, it is needless to state, the day before the meeting began. 


Report spoke highly of a flying filly in his stable that was to make 
her début in the July Stakes. Atalanta was said to be a veritable 
clipper. She was as good as Bushranger at even weights ; she had 
beaten Pibroch at 10 Ibs. ; there hadn’t been such a filly seen on the 
Heath since Crucifix’s day; these, and many more such canards 
were in the air concerning her, and it was no secret that the Baronet 
had trusted her with a very large sum of money in the forthcoming 
race. 

“Tt is very awkward, Sir Marmaduke,” said Mr. Pipes, ‘‘ who 
had ridden down from the stables as soon as he found his patron had 
arrived, and requested an audience, ‘‘but it might have been worse. 
Something might have happened to the filly instead of to her 
jockey.” 

“a ‘There’s no chance whatever, I suppose, of Blackton being able 
to ride?” inquired the Baronet. 

“None. I went to see him again just before I came up. He’s 
quite comfortable, and there’s no more harm than a broken collar. 
It’s set, and he'll soon be about again, and well as ever, but it’s no 
use thinking about his riding this meeting, or even at Goodwood. 
The bone won’t be knit firm enough to rely upon.” 

‘“‘ How did it happen ?” inquired Sir Marmaduke. 

“ He was giving Pibroch a pretty sharp gallop, and the lad, who 
was busy unsheeting Atalanta, threw the head-piece over his 
shoulder—careless young idiot. Pibroch shied badly at it, and 
shot Blackton over ‘his shoulder, and a broken collar-bone was the 
result.” 

“I’s deuced lucky, Pipes, I engaged that lad Forrest to ride. I 
suppose we must put him up.” 

“There’s nothing else for it, Sir Marmaduke. I don’t like 
putting a lad up with so little experience, especially when I hear you 
have got such a lot of money onit. But he’s as good as any one 
it’s possible to get now.” 

“And the filly’s all right, eh?” 

“ She’s fit to run for her life, Sir Marmaduke, and in my opinion 
should win. One never can quite tell in a field of youngsters, but 
you know how very high we have tried ours, and I can only say, if 
one turns up to beat her, it must be a very, very smart colt, 
indeed.” 

 T suppose all Newmarket knows about Blackton’s accident by 
this ?” 

“Ves: and I daresay it’s been wired to town, besides, only on 
my way here Broughton hailed me—he’d just arrived—with * Filly 


all right, Pipes, I hope. 
London against her.’” 

‘Ah! gone back in the betting, has she? I hadn't time to go 
down to Tattersall’s before I left. Never mind, I’ll stroll down to 
the Rooms this evening, and if any of the bookmakers open their 
mouths too wide, I'll have another thousand on.” 

; “Well, Sir Marmaduke,” said the trainer, as he took up his hat, 
‘I can only say Atalanta’s good enough to win nineteen Julys out 
of twenty; and after what we saw at Epsom, I reckon this lad 
Forrest’s good enough to win on the best horse, and I fancy we shall 
see him do it to-morrow. By the way, sir, if they give him a chance 
in the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, and as third in the Two 
Thousand, and only fourth in the Derby, they can’t put a big weight 
on him, Pibroch ought to take a deal of doing. He’s wonderfully 
well just now.” : 

“Ah, Pipes, time enough to think of that when we've got 
through this meeting, and carried off the Julys.” - 
ee we shan’t be disappointed. Good night, Sir Marma- 
duke. 

Now one of the first persons to know of Blackton’s mishap was 
Cuthbert Elliston, He had come down to Newmarket after his 
wont on the Saturday, to take stock of the morning gallops on the 
Sunday and Monday, and pick up as much information concerning 
the horses trained on the Heath as he could manage to come by, 
Iie and his partner Sam Pearson divided their duties somewhat in 
this fashion. The lawyer, living at York, chiefly superintended their 
horses at Riddleton, and to him the collection ofall racing information 
from the Northern stables was entrusted. The horses at Greyson’s 
were chiefly owned jointly, though each had one or two exclusively 
his own individual property. They sometimes differed about the 
policy of buying this or that, and the Dancing Master had become 
Elliston’s exclusive property in this wise, Pearson having no fancy 
for the horse while his partner thought well of him. ‘To Elliston 
living in London, and so within easy distance of Newmarket, the 
gathering of news from the South-country stables and most of their 
Joint betting transactions were entrusted, and in watching the gallops 
on the Monday he witnessed Blackton’s mishap. Of course, the 
two men constantly amalgamated, Pearson usually coming south 
for all important meetings, just as Elliston went north for York and 
Doncaster. The two partners differed in one thing—the lawyer 
was very much the more cautious of the two, and never could be 
persuaded to play for such bold cops as his associate. He might 


They’re laying rather casier odds to-day in 
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not win so big a stake as Elliston, but then, on the other hand, 
Sam Pearson never stood to be hit anything like so hard as his 
associate. 

Cuddie Elliston having had his quill feathers most ruthlessly 
plucked in the days of his youth, had, when he turned hawk, 
developed that overwhelming rapacity that characterises the dog 
when it takes to sheep-worrying. Like that relentless marauder, 
which will run a score of sheep to death to gratify his carnal desire 
for a leg of mutton, so would Elliston stick at no trifles to arrive at 
the possession of a hundred pounds ; and the more tortuous and 
dubious the path that led to its acquirement, the greater the fascina- 
tion the pursuit seemed to present to him. To an old turfite like 
Elliston the consequences of Blackton’s fall presented themselves at 
once, Ie saw the fall was a bad one, that the jockey was 
severely shaken, and in all probability would not be able to ride 
Atalanta the next day. ‘The thought at once flashed across Elliston 
what was to be got out of this. Of course he was az courant with 
all the rumours concerning the Panton Lodge crack, but none knew 
better than Elliston what a difference the want of a capable jockey 
might make to a horse’s prospects. He rapidly ran over in his mind 
whom Bobbie Pipes, as he called him, could get to take Blackton’s 
place. He knew the riding obligations of all the leading horsemen 
at Newmarket, and speedily arrived at the conclusion that Mr. 
Pipes would have to be content with a very inferior artist in the 
saddle upon this occasion. Now what was to be made of this little 
hit of information that had come to him carly and unexpectedly ? 
To the majority of men it would seem nothing, but Cuthbert 
Elliston’s scheming brain was not long before it evolved something 
out of the accident that might tend to its owner’s advantage. 

‘There was in the Julys a horse called Newsmonger, about which 
Elliston possessed excellent information. It had been tried con- 
siderably above an average two-year-old, and _ the stable were very 
sanguine about its chance, should any mistake have been mace 
with regard to Atalanta. Tom Pycroft, one of the half-dozen first- 
class horsemen of the day, was the accredited jockey of the owner, 
and Elliston at. once jumped to the conclusion that he would be 
something like 7Ibs. better than any rider it was now possible for the 
Panton Lodge people to get hold of for their filly. Atalanta might 
bea flyer; but an artist like Pycroft, with a clever colt like News- 
monger under him, was quite likely to outride whatever boy Mr. 
Pipes might now be able_to pick up. The deduction was obvious : 
he had already backed Newsmonger for a little, but now he would 
telegraph to town at once, and go for a rattling good stake upon 
that animal ; and Elliston rode straight off to the office and acted at 
once upon this inspiration, This it was that had a depreciating 
effect upon the status of Atalanta in the price current on the great 
turf exchange. 

Elliston was very well pleased when he found, on the arrival of 
the special, that the filly had deteriorated in the London turf 
market, and chuckled over his own astuteness in having so promptly 
taken advantage of the accident, thereby procuring a longer price 
against Newsmonger than was now obtainable but when he strolled 
into the Rooms in the evening, he was destined to be somewhat put 
out of conceit with the result of his manceuvre. At first it certainly 
seemed as if Blackton’s fall had brought about the very conse- 
quences he had forescen ; but he forgot, as people sometimes 
will, that he had contributed not a little towards the fulfilment of 
his own prophecy. Atalanta was evidently not so firma favourite 
as she had been, while the anxiety to back Newsmonger of course 
brought about a rapid reduction in the odds proffered against the 
Panton Lodge filly. The babbling of tongues was a little stilled 
about eleven by the entrance of Sir Marmaduke ; the Ring watched 
cagerly to see What he would do, for by this time Blackton’s accident 
was known to every one, and that Atalanta was without a jockey 
was the current gossip of the evening. 

“Want to back yours, Sir Marmaduke?” said a knowing little 
man with cyes like gimlets in their capacity for going through one. 
“Let me put you down two monkeys to one once.” 

The Baronet shook his head. Six to four had been the best offer 
yesterday, and now ‘Two to one Atalanta” resounded through the 
room. Suddenly the stentorian voice of a leviathan bookmaker 
from the hardware country rose high above the din with the cry of 
“ Here's five thousand to two Atalanta, or any part of it.” Twice 
was the offer repeated, apparently unheeded by Sir Marmaduke, but 
hardly had the bold speculator shouted his war cry for the third time 
than the Baronet quietly rejoined, . ; 

“ You can put it down to me, Plyant, and twice if you like.” 

But he of the hardware country shook his head, as he answered, 
“ Once is enough, Sir Marmaduke.” 

““T'll take two thousand toa thousand Atalanta,” roared Bob 
Broughton, and with that the re-action set in like a mill stream, and 
another half hour saw the filly once more firmly established as first 
favourite at her old price. 

“Have you heard whom they have got to ride Atalanta?’ 
inquired Elliston of a friend, who left the rooms with him. 

“No, and I’m puzzled to think who it can be. It is so easy to say 
who it can’t, and I know Reardon is going to run that brute Hemlock, 
just to keep fob Temple olf the filly’s back. He stands badly 
: l has gone for Newsmonger, and, as luck will have 
it, has first call of Temple. He never dreamt of running Hemlock, 
who is only half trained, till he heard of Blackton’s accident. 
Nevertheless, from the way Sir Marmaduke snapped up Plyant, it 
looks as if they had got hold of somebody they consider good 
enough. However, the Baronet’s always sanguine, and may be 
they haven’t after all.” 

Elliston as he walked home began to fear that his speculation 
was not quite so good as he had thought it. Still Sir Marmaduke 
was a cool hand, and not likely to blench at a slight fall in the 
He had shown more than once that he could mect 
e as unmoved a front as he could victory, and 
was already far too well versed in the 
xpect the glass always to be at set 


> 


against her, anc 


barometer, 
disaster with quit 
though young in years, 
vicissitudes of the racecourse to ¢ 
fair. 

Jubilant was Jim Forrest that evening when summoned by Mr. 
Pipes to an audience at the Panton Lodge Stables, adjoining which 
the trainer's comfortable house stood, to find for what he was 
wanted, It was a great chance to be on the crack of such a power- 
fal stable in a big two-year-old race like the July Stakes, and as he 
listened to Mr. Pipes’ instructions Jim felt that he was on the verge 
of winning another step or two up the ladder. 

“TJ reckon, Forrest, you'll have a toierable easy job, but remem- 
ber men at the top of your profession have fooled away races again 
and again from over-belief of that kind. Now pay attention to 
what I say to you, and remember Sir Marmaduke has a very big 
stake on the result. You're going to ride on one I’ve tried as high 
as ever I did try one, and I believe she’s a thorough stayer besides. 
I want you to get well off, and take a good place from the beginning, 
and keep it. Halfway up the distance come right away, don’t ride 
her head off, but don’t let any of the old hands get near you at the 
It’s no use fighting a race out with them before yowre 
obliged. Some of the layers will wear wry faces to-morrow when 
they see you up. They've all heard of Blackton’s accident, and 
fancy we're fairly heaped for some one to ride.” 

‘All right, Mr. Pipes,” replied Forrest, ‘‘there’s no fear of my 
forgetting those orders, and don’t be afraid of my attempting a fine 
finish unless I’m compelled.” 

‘He's grit, and will do his best,” muttered the trainer, as Jim 
took his departure, ‘but the chap didn’t begin in astable, I'll take 


my oath.” 


finish, 


the saddling bell rang 


There was considerable excitement when a 
a hotter favourite than 


next day for the July Stakes. Atalanta was foe 
ever, and Sir Marmaduke had completely cowed the Ring 4 
accepting fifteen hundred to a thousand about her cea ben 
offering to go o, Most of the leading bookmakers closed t 2 
volumes as far as the filly was concerned, and declined even to she 
an offer against her. About who was to ride her there was a a 
much curiosity and equal mystery. ‘Those most closely cree 
with the stable said truthfully that they did not know, but that + af 
Marmaduke declared it was all right, and she would win easily, ant 
the Baronet had endorsed this statement by his transactions 1n the 
betting-ring an hour ago. Up go the numbers, and then all the 
world knows that it is Jim Forrest who is going to ride Atalanta—a 
young jockey, it is true, still it is fresh in the memory of all rane 
goers that he won the Two ‘Thousand on avery queer-tempered Se 
and fairly beat Blackton himself ia a ding-dong struggle for fae 
place at Epsom. Atalanta pleases all judges who go to ae 
saddled marvellously. She looksa galloper all over, and is obviously 
trained to the hour. Shorter and shorter grow the odds against her, 
till at last she is fairly established at evens against the field. The 
Newsmonger men rather lose heart, and cease supporting their horse 
in face of the way the money is literally poured down upon the 
Panton Lodge filly. 

As he canters down to the post 
tion that he has a much pleasanter moun 
Thousand. Atalanta is a perfect lady as regarc 


behaves with the greatest propriety at the post. A 
the flag falls to a capital start, and the filly proving herself a good 
beginning enables Jim to take a prominent place in the van. At the 
distance the comfortable conviction begins to steal over him that he 
holds his field safe, but riding strictly to orders he comes clean away 
half-way up, and although Newsmonger makes a gallant effort in 


Pycroft’s practised hands to come away with him he holds his own 


but for a few strides, and then drops back completely out-paced, 
leaving Atalanta to run home an easy winner by three lengths. 

Backers are for the most part jubilant, but the Ring receive the 
hoisting of the filly’s number with that moody silence wont to steal 
over them for the moment when heavily hit, and that Sir Marmaduke 
and his friends have taken a very large stake out of the fielders is 
well known. The Panton Lodge stable held it one of. “ the best 
things” they had had for many a day, and their chief and his 
followers were very dashing bettors at any time. 

A queer look of dismay came over Elliston’s face when he saw 
who was to ride Atalanta. He thought of what Pearson had said at 
the Spring mecting. Was this boy destined to cross him at every 
turn, and avenge his father? He felt intuitively that he would win 
the Julys, although there was no great sagacity necessary to come to 
that conclusion, for although unable all the morning to discover who 
was to ride Atalanta he had learnt that she possessed the implicit 
confidence of the stable, that she was very good-tempered and 
tractable, and, in short, was an animal, to use the stereotyped phrase, 
that a child could ride, Elliston had seen quite enough already of 
Jim Forrest in the saddle to doubt his ability to do justice to Sir 
Marmaduke’s filly, and backed it also for a little at the last. It was 
not that he had had such a very bad race, but he is haunted with the 
superstition that the strange apparition of Gerald Rockingham on 
the racecourse is destined to work his destruction. 


Jim discovers with much satisfac- 
t than he had in the Two 
ls her manners, and 

At the first attempt 


CHAPTER XNII. 
“© HOW VERY DISGRACEFUL!” 


Miss ROCKINGHAM was sadly put out when she thought over her 
brother’s relation with Dollie. For a gentleman in Gerald’s 
position, she little guessed what it really was. To keep up such 
a farce as this flirtation with Bill “Greyson’s daughter was 
not only absurd, but in very bad taste to boot ; besides, he might 
find himself in a very awkward scrape if he was not careful. Dollie 
no doubt was a designing minx, and, for the life of her, Ellen could 
never have been made to see that a penniless Rockingham, without 
a settled design for earning his own living, was no great catch after 
all for even a girl like Dollie. How was she to get hold of Gerald’s 
address? It was high time somebody spoke seriously to him about 
the miserable entanglement. Ellen, despite she thoroughly recog- 
nised the change that their father’s death and altered circumstances 
had wrought in Gerald, still could not quite resign the ascendancy 
of an elder sister. ‘I'wo or three years’ seniority at one time of life 
represent at least half-a-dozen between sister and brother, and the 
former is occasionally slow to understand the latter claiming inde- 
pendence. We have all experience of some relatives who steadfastly 
ignore that we have grown up, and pester us with unasked-for 
advice till their or our own course be run. 

However, what Miss Rockingham might have to say to her 
brother necessarily remained for the present unsaid, though whether 
that is altogether to the benefit of the future recipient I am not 
clear. Sometimes, there is no doubt, the dose of good advice 
stored up for us evaporates ; sometimes circumstances occur that 
point out the futility of administering it; but there are times when 
it takes a cumulative tendency, and then no power can prevent the 
possessor from favouring us with the result of such thoughtful 
interest on our behalf. 

Ellen was crossing St. Helen’s Square one morning, still ponder- 
ing over what Gerald might be doing, and why he should make a 
mystery of his proceedings, when she ran across John Thorndyke. 

‘“*Good morning, Miss Rockingham, Have you seen what a 
wonderful house Mr. Grudson is building out towards Acomb? You 
don’t know him, I suppose ?” 

“Only by name. He is one of the new people about here, is he 
not? Made his money as a manufacturer, I think.” 

“Ves; but the family is well known round York, where they 
have been yeoman farmers for generations, This is the first of them 
who, conforming to the spuit of the age, has left the traditional 
groove, and made his fortune by so doing.” 

“‘Tam rather conservative in my ideas, and prefer seeing people 
do their duty in that station of life to which Providence has called 
them,” replied Ellen coldly. 

“You are putting a wrong interpretation on that sentence, and 
you know it,” rejoined Thorndyke seriously. ‘‘ The mass of man- 
kind have to earn their bread ; and, according to their capabilities 
so does the choice rest with them how they will do it, and pro. 
viding they conscientiously do their best in the path ‘they “have 
chosen, so are they doing their duty.” 

“You misunderstand me, Mr. ‘Thorndyke,” said Ellen, in some 
confusion at the rebuke she felt she had well merited. ey onl 
meant that I am opposed to what is termed in these days the fick 
of classes.” : 

“Ah! it's useless swimming against the stream. All that rigid 
demarcation of classes is a thing of the past; clean gone, Miss 
Rockingham. Dukes put their sons into trade in these times, and 
cotton-spinners wed with the Peerage, while —strangest caprice of 
all—I see by the papers that a young fellow of good family is 
actually getting his living at Newmarket as a jockey.” 

“ How very disgraceful!” said Ellen. 

“Well, I don’t know ; I presume he found he had it to get, and 
perhaps, it was the work he was best fitted for. Any way, you will 
admit it to be more honourable than living on his friends.” 

, ss Yes ; but it’s shocking to think of a gentleman in such a menial 
situation.” 

“1 don’t go racing now,” rejoined Thorndyke ; ‘but, from all I 
hear, jockeys don’t view themselves at all in that light. The 
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present generation of racing men have utterly spoilt them by treating 
them almost as equals ; their heads have been turned 3 and a more 
arrogant set of little monkeys, I'm told, don’t exist. Still, Miss 
Rockingham, dpropos to_ the newspaper canara, which is probably 
mere gossip, with no basis of truth in it: when a man, especially i 
gentleman, is suddenly called on from circumstances to get his own 
bread and cheese, it isn’t, believe me, a matter of choice. For the 
most part he has to take such work as falls to his hand, and that he 
feels competent to cope with.” 

“Yes; and it is that which makes us so uneasy about my brother, 
That we are a ruined family you must, of course, have heard, We're 
too well known in the East Riding for our troubles not to be county 
talk ; and I may confess to you as a friend, if you will allow me to 
call you so—thanks, Mr. Thorndyke; but I don’t require pro- 
testations,” interrupted Ellen, as the Rector was abont to make 
vigorous protest of his assenting ; ‘* that we can neither make out 
what Gerald is doing, nor where he is.” 

“It is almost superfluous to say, Miss Kockingham, that T would 
help you if I could; but, further than the fact that you do possess a 
younger brother, I know nothing.” 

“Not likely you would,” replied Ellen, with a faint smile; “not 
likely you will ; but should accident throw any information in your 
way concerning him, please don’t forget how anxious [am to learn 
something about him. His not writing is so inexplicable.” 

“©You may depend upon me, Miss Rockingham,” said John 
Thorndyke, as he raised his hat. ; 

Sometimes Ellen wished she could see Dollic again. It was 
possible if they met, she thought, that the girl might wake a les, 
defiant attitude, although the termination of their last interview lef 
little hope that such would be the case. Still Ellen felt that she had 
one opening which would enable her to recur to the subject. She 
could always inquire if Dollie had got Gerald’s permission to divulge 
his address, as it was still required by his lawyers. This trainer's 
daughter, who quoted Tennyson, who claimed to be on an equality 
with herself, and who, she had no doubt, actually considered hers Ir 
engaged to Gerald, was a phenomenon that Ellen could not under- 
stand. Mrs. Rockingham was getting more reconciled to her modest 
lodgings now ; not but what she had borne her reverses courageously 
from the first. Still it is a great trial fur a woman who has been ali 
her life mistress of a large establishment, to come down to four or 
five rooms and her maid. She must necessarily miss the gardens, 
the flowers, the carriages, and all the superfluities which long habit 
has made part and parcel of her existence. We can do without 
these things, but once accustomed to them we miss them sorely if 
misfortune compels us to give them up. Do you remember what Sam 
Slick said about selling his clocks? ‘* It’s soft sawder gets “em into 
the house and human nature keeps ’em there.” His plan was to 
persuade the housewives just to allow him to leave one of his clocks 
with them till he came round again, as a convenience to himself, he 
having too many with him. By the time he came their way again 
they had got used to the comfort of a clock on the mantelpiece, anil 
bought it sooner than lose it. 

Society, too, in York—and there is usually some pleasant society 
in a cathedral town—was excessively civil to the Rockinghams. 
They were well known and much sympathised with in their fallen 
fortunes, and though there could be no doubt that the late Squire 
had wrought his own ruin by his carelessness and extravagance, yet 
he had been always a popular man, and it was widely whispered 
that his weaknesses had been taken much advantage of both by his 
cousin and his solicitor, Then the mysterious disappearance of 
Gerald was another reason why people should make much of Mrs. 
Rockingham and her daughter, for, of course, it had leaked out thai 
he had left Cambridge, and that neither his mother nor sister knew 
where he was. Society jumping to a conclusion after the hasty and 
airy manner in which Society usually elucidates any little problem 
of this nature, that is to say, without any positive knowledge of the 
premisses, deduces that Gerald Rockingham has behaved disgracefully, 
that he has abandoned those it was his bounden duty to protect, and 
probably taken to dissolute courses. Society, as a whole, sweetly 
ignores that a University career is not to be achieved without money, 
or that if we have to earn our living in humble fashion, it ads 
bitterness to the bread of adversity to earn it where we have pre- 
viously figured as one of the privileged who ‘toil not neither do 
they spin.” The consequence of all this was that Mrs. Rockingham 
and Elen in a quiet way went out a good deal; the widow being 
urged thereto in the first place principally by her daughter, who 
thought rightly that nothing could be worse for her than that she 
should brood too much upon the past. All this had, of course, 
been very gradual, and it was only the last two months or so that 
Mrs. Rockingham had been induced to emerge from her seclusion. 

Mr. Durnford had done what a clever, well-to-do man of the 
world was sure to do, and become a leading star in the new social 
sphere upon which he had entered. As before said, the new 
Canon’s little dinners soon began to be talked about. When a man 
is not only a gowrmét and a. brilliant talker, but understands the 
mixing of his guests as thoroughly as the mixing of his salads, his 
feasts imprint themselves on men’s minds. In this world of dreary 
and indifferent dinners, it is something to look back upon those in 
which both our intellects and senses were gratified, Men have 
obtained celebrity for conferring much more dubious benefit on their 
fellow-creatures; but Mr. Durnford was thoroughly appreciated by 
those whom he honoured with his intimacy. He had taken a great 
fancy both to John Thorndyke and Ellen Rockingham, and they 
were frequently of the Canon’s weekly dinner party ; and so it was 
that they had come to see a good deal of each other of late. 

That Mr. Thorndyke, with his advanced Liberal views, should 
occasion Miss Rockingham considerable astonishment was natural. 
She could hardly, swathed in her narrow sectarian ideas, under- 
stand a clergyman having such opinions ; but what surprised her 
more than anything was that a man like Mr, Durnford, a Canon of 
York Minster, and a supposed decidedly High Churchman, should 
agree with the Radical Rector of St. Olave’s. Still, she could not 
resist admiring Thorndyke for the consistency and audacity of his 
freely-expressed convictions ; and that they should be to a cons 
siderable extent endorsed by Mr. Durnford, gave them additional 
weight with her. This morning she had advanced a step further, 
and given him her confidence also. 

(To be continned) 
a eg 

SOME AMUSING NATIVE PUBLICATIONS have lately been brought 
out in the Indian North-West Provinces. One poem, “The 
Vijayini Vajaya Vaijayanti,” commemorates the brilliant success of 
the British in Egypt, while another volume is of Blue Ribbon ten- 
cencies, and ‘ contains seven stories, told to each other by seven wives 
about each other’s husbands, who had all been addicted to some 
intoxicating liquor or drug.” 

A CHINESE LePER SHOW is the latest attraction oflered to the 
American public. A Transatlantic doctor is travelling across the 
States with two Celestial lepers in order to raise public. feelirg 
against Mongolian immigrants, but most of the big cities ot 
his line of route do not appreciate the prospect, and invite the enter- 
prising showman to pass them by. However, his efforts are hardly 
needed, to judge from the latest official reports on the Chinese cheap 
labour subject. According to trustworthy statistics, not only has 
es immigration ceased altogether in California, but numbers of 
Mongols are actually going away, and, if many more leave, the 
See, AO of the State will suffer. Through this 
ies inese labourers now command nearly double their 
ormer wages, 
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Years, Any Chemist can 


CHI anc 
CRAMP 
sold) by Agen 
Lonpox, SHEFFIELD, 
BIRMINGHAM. Write 
for Illustrated List, Post 
Free, from the Sole 
Makers: BOOTH 
BROTHERS, Dublin, 


TIVE, STORES, tnd’ PERFU, . 

Pu) throughout the k ’ 

Full Directions on the Bouts, | BRROWN'S PATENT Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
HOLESALE OF a SPDT ar 

OMNED and COo., ne DERMATHISTIC a CORSET For the CURE ot 

liber es SQUAREW.C. BADLEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES.& ULCERS 

“2 APTI For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 

. GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 

And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 


f l ‘HE PROPRIETORS of EAU 
2 _ DEL TEB would draw attention to the fol- 
lowing Testimonials lately received :— 
» Mrs, Exiza GREEN, the Principalof a Boarding 
. School for Young Ladies writes:—" In the behef that 
it may be of service to others conducting establich- 
ments like this, I willingly, bear testimony to. the Bones, 
advantage we derive from using the Kau d’él Teb to J 
clean our Sponges. I HAVE NEVER MET WITH 
ANYTHING BEFORE THAT DOES IT SO EFFECTUALLY 
OR CHEAPLY AS THIS.’ | 
A GENTLEMAN, returning from his travels in the 
Fast, says:—"It cleaned and made things bearable Busks, 
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E PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


Sipe 


ELXKINGTON & CO. 


\ J ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 

HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white 
Hair Renewer.” tor 
grey or white 


STEELS | or falling off, use * The Mexican 
it will positively restore in every 4 
hair toits original colour, without ying the dis 
agreeable smell of most’ Restorers.” It makes the 
protected } hair charmingly beautiful, as wellas promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald Spates where the glands ire 
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mo. Ke 


alogues post free. 
» Regent: Sueet, or 
42, Moorgate Street. 


ae paiement Laat EE santas Be that otherwise would have given ux much inconye- 
GRATEFUL COMFORI SAMBOO NEWSPAPER RACI high, A Horet K ds the fol v nen deatyed Full particiiats aunt ene ble 
= ‘ING. 3AMB NEWSPAPER RACK, 22 in. high, , A HoTet Keeper sends the following:—" V ] Ask your_nearest. emist for EE MEXICA? 
ORTING 7 1; ia, long . - . tas. gd, | it very useful. A little cleans the Aycblaws fron fee by nae RENEWER~—Sold everywhere at 3s. od. per 

ottle. 


looking-glasses, taking care to pass after ita sponge and 


E P Pps ) S MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. | soaked in warm water. It is ‘particularly useful for 


marble so really very valuable throughout large 
aivare cereee establishments lh 

(BREAKFAST) acne and CO. havea SPECIAL a 

— EPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 

e O C O A. four-pest BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and_ Cots, spe CHOLERA. 


adapted for mosquito curtains, used in Inc 


LEATHER HE OXYGEN-GIVING 
DISINFECTANT. 
HARTIN’S CRIMSON SALT. 
In addition to this well-known and highly-valucd 
Preparat a shilling botle of which m s FOC. 
gallons of Crimson Fluid, the public can now obtiun 


ke this. 


Pa 


traha, and the colonies, Price, for full-siz 


—= bed- Fav D’EL TEB is f 
AMES EPPS steads, varying from 25s, to 80 guineas. Shippers and . ; % means: TIN'S C SON SALT DISINFECT 
J : * and CO., colonial viii are tavited 10, inspect this varied | “The proprietors hae wea eatsfaetion in bringing {« Te Quem November 17, says = HARTIN’S CRIMSON'SALT DISINFECTING 
athi ris stock, the largest in England, before deciding else- a B : nett : Were bringing | ‘* There is nothing like leath 1 the novel ides ' Hecile 
emer c Chemists. where, 10,000 bedsteads to select trom.—MAPLE and ie enclosed esimonial to Public notice. covering with kid those. patts ape jregogel Wen af re) BO iat 
—— Tota ——. CO. Esper Furnishing Warehouses, Tottenham ship Goubattioletee rom Captain DE Barre, of the Scone most practical idea, The Dermarutstics | Heodoriser 
ourt Road, London. s are 2 hha are shapely, neatly sewn, and the leather adds but i nh 
ae Constantinople, June 20, 1884. little to their weight.” : as 
es ORDER DEPARTMENT. F We wad im Fase ‘ot cholera on board during our Myra, Deceniiees, says i— 
Boar ARE : 3 yO here, os TE tate We employed ie an ingenious method for insuring liga lite The 
CANC Notes tr ec eat panes ve AI abou ne | leather adds in no way to the bulk, while it gives ¢ 7 
YAC , MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to paths of all Axashed an eae) aon of to, alle the | decided added support to the figure, besides prevent ae ul, thorough and sate fan 
ING state that this department is now so organised | to these and pIheE Breen mene lice As , Owing wear, ‘They are very comtortable.” ] ; ever here in Tins. Prices 1s, 
Gas that they are fully prepardd to execute and su pply fined to ae He Py ea sone He « isease was, con Black and all_ colours s.r, to 15s. 6d. Satins, | and as. W * by HARTINS CRIMSON 
30, HOLBO any article that can possibly be required in furnishing Gleanliness on shipboard, in hospital, in fete ne WORTHLESS OI AVERY WHERE. AVOID | SALT COMPANY Limited, Worcester. 
VIADUC! ut the same price, if not less, than any other house in _ where where large numbers of people ate eompelled ea eee ane iS MI TIONS. Every genuine 


Iengland. Patterns sent and quotations given : it i 
ig Sk dwell rog e Put ae Spoontulls of it ina | These Corsets being stitchet by Singer's Machines can | Printed for the Proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
sInwiieh the linen is soaked. and I |} be seen in process of Manufacture at the Singer Mann- i 


bucket of w: 
MAPLE and co., LONDON. believe all cerns of contagion are thus destroyed, facturing Co.'s Stand, No, 1,205, Western Arcade, be Nn at 199 
rement Da 
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